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Sacerdotal Recruitment 


Divine Providence will not allow the Church to languish nor 
suffer the salvation of souls to be unduly hampered for want of 
priestly vocations. Generous as it is in the realm of nature it is 
even more liberal and magnanimous in the supernatural order. 
Now we know how bountiful and freehanded the God of nature is 
and how amply He provides for the needs of His creatures, and 
from that we can form an idea of His bounty and munificence in 
the order of grace. To ensure the propagation of plant life and 
to prevent the extinction of vegetation necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the animals He has called into existence, He scatters through 
the instrumentality of the winds which are His faithful ministers 
countless seeds in incredible profusion over the fertile places of the 
earth.* At least some of these winged seeds carried to the four 
corners of the earth on the strong currents of the air will find favor- 
able soil, take root and blossom into rich fulfillment. The continu- 
ance of vegetable life is thus provided for. Speaking after our 
blundering human fashion, we might say God will make sure of 
the attainment of His ends even at the cost of great waste and 
tremendous sacrifices. In the things that are necessary and essential 
Providence never fails. There is not a spot on earth that is not 
blessed with a thousand seeds ready to germinate and waiting only 
for a handful of grateful soil to clothe it with luxuriant verdure and 
richest bloom. If any place on earth remains barren and desolate 
it is due to its own ungenerous and unresponsive nature. 

In the supernatural order, in a similar manner, grace abounds, 


1Qui facis angelos tuos spiritus. (Ps. 103, 4.) 
1233 
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virtuous impulses are plentiful and divine inspirations are numer- 
ous. The seeds of good are everywhere. They fall thick upon the 


heart as the blossoms are wafted over the country-side in springtime. 
If they do not come to fruition, if they pine away and perish, it js 
no fault of theirs; it is the hardness of the heart that refuses them 
the nourishment required for their growth. Of grace there is 
abundance; but on the human side there is very often lack of effec- 
tive codperation, insufficient response, shrinking from high ideals 
and cowardly disloyalty. The seedsgof grace sown broadcast over 
the land but too often have the sad fate of falling on rocky ground. 
That is the reason why in spite of the generous sowing of the 
heavenly husbandman the harvest is so scanty and meager. The 
niggardliness of man makes inadequate returns for what is given. 


This holds good with regard to vocations to the priesthood and 
the religious life. Priestly and religious vocations are not scarce, 
We may safely assume that God at all times grants a sufficient num- 
ber of vocations to enable the Church to carry on her work in a 
successful and effective manner.? Nothing, however, would cripple 
her efficiency in this respect so utterly as dearth of workers in the 
vineyard of the Lord and we cannot conceive that the Holy Spirit, 
who is ever present in the Church, would permit such a scarcity to 
occur on a large and calamitous scale. As in the beginning He 
moved and brooded over the face of the deep, endowing the waters 
with the power to produce multitudinous forms of life, so now He 
hovers over the Church, imparting to her the fertility and vital 
energy to bring forth workers to do the work of the Lord. The 
fecundity of the Spouse of Christ cannot seriously be doubted. God 


2“Before indicating the means of fostering vocations it may be useful to 
remove a prejudice that reigns in certain parts of the country, viz.: that there 
are localities and parishes where no vocations can be found. Dom Bosco, whose 
intimate knowledge of souls cannot be questioned, maintained that the third part 
of mankind was called to the sacerdotal or religious state. At that reckoning it 
would be rash for one to allege as his excuse of what might be the result of 
pure indifference on his part, that in the sphere of his action, vocations are lack- 
ing, that the soil is not adapted to their growth. If there is no soil so barren that 
the persevering labors of the bondsman cannot make it produce and bring to 
maturity some grain, we cannot hold that there is any locality so barren and so 
sterile, in the spiritual sense, as not to yield some return to our zeal in recruiting 
religious vocations. As we have already mentioned, we must not forget that the 
seed which the Creator with a bounteous hand sows so lavishly on all sides, 
will not spring up except where man’s labor enables God’s purposes to material- 
ize.” (Bernard P. O’Reilly, S.M., Necessity and Means of Promoting Vocations 
at — Orders, in The Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Aug. 
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does not abandon His Church; He makes adequate provision for 
her needs. 

If, nevertheless, there are times when a shortage of vocations 
impairs the efficiency of the Church, this must be imputed to some 
defect in the human element, the codperation of which God always 
requires. The reason of the seeming insufficiency lies in the fact 
that the existing vocations are either not recognized or not properly 
developed and brought to maturity. 


SIGNS OF THE DIVINE CALL 


It is in the recognition of vocations that the new theory proves 
its practical value and superiority. As a matter of fact, it is not in 
the least concerned with the objective existence of vocations but 
with their subjective recognition on our part. This recognition is 
rendered much easier and more secure by the new method. 

It eliminates what used to be called the internal attraction.* This 
at all times was a very puzzling factor and incompatible with the 
general attitude of the Church. It sprang from the prevailing sub- 
jectivism, sentimentalism and false mysticism of the age in which 
it was elaborated. Many are its ingredients; but among other com- 
ponents, Quietism and Jansenism have entered into its formation. 
It accords much more with the Protestant than with the Catholic 
scheme of things and, no doubt, a thorough historical examination 
of the question would reveal the presence of Protestant infiltrations. 


The new theory, or better the sound old theory coming again into 
its own, does not intend to fling wide open the gates of the sanctu- 


ary indiscriminately to every one who wishes to enter without the 
proper credentials, but it is meant to alleviate the anxiety and to 
remove the timidity of those who scrupulously hesitate on the 
threshold of the sanctuary because they fail to experience this inner 
attraction of which they have heard.* Their misgivings will vanish 


3“Donc, en définitive, la théorie moderne de la vocation-attrait, qui tendait 
surtout au dix-neuvidme siécle a s’implanter chez bon nombre d’auteurs, était 
résolument écartée par Rome méme.” (J. B. Raus, C.SS.R., La vocation religi- 
euse, in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, January, 1924.) 

*“On dit donc en quoi la vocation ne consist? pas: on écarte la théorie de la 
vocation-attrait . . . au grand avantage du recrutment sacerdotal et de la 
pair des ames.” (J. Salsmans, S.J., Pour la vocation intérieure, in Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, January, 1922 
_ Of course, just as there are men who experience a sensible sorrow for their 
sms and who are moved to shed tears over their transgressions, so there are 
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when they realize that no inner voice, inviting and urging them on, 


is required. If their motives are pure, if they possess the necessary 
ability and if no insurmountable obstacles present themselves, they 
may rest assured with regard to their vocation. If, in addition to 
this, the legitimate authorities are satisfied with their conduct and 
progress in knowledge, and if finally the Ordinary summons them 
to present themselves for Holy Orders, they may safely embrace the 
priesthood and enter the sanctuary without the slightest misgivings 
though they may have never felt any internal attraction. Surely, 
the decision of the Holy See in this matter makes for peace of con- 
science and calm of mind. It lifts the problem of the sacerdotal 
vocation out of the befogged atmosphere of sentimentalism and 
emotionalism and places it on a rational basis.° 


The reality of the vocation is to be ascertained in the same way 
in which other matters of similar nature are to be judged. We 
have only one ordinary means of arriving at the truth and that is 
reasoning. Inspiration, private revelation, intuition and internal 
divine assurance are extraordinary ways, and even these must be 
subjected to the tests provided by reason. How many are there 
who complain that they do not feel any sorrow for their sins? Still 
we have no doubt of the sincerity of their contrition. Feeling is an 
elusive element. It cannot be allowed to speak the decisive word 
in any matter of importance. The attraction insisted on by some 
devotional writers, however, is nothing but a vague feeling which 
it would be exceedingly difficult to describe accurately. That it has 


persons who are sensibly drawn towards the priesthood or the religious state. 
This, however, is not the rule. “There are young men,” writes the Rev. Albert 
Rung, “who know as if by inspiration that they should become priests. A sweet 
attraction urges them; they never doubt or hesitate, and are sensibly drawn on 
by the Holy Ghost. These favored souls are as sweetly conscious of the fact 
of their selection as if they had heard the Master’s voice saying: I have chosen 
you, This inspiration or sensible attraction, however, is not an essential mark 
of vocation. One may be a fit candidate for the priesthood without this inclina- 
tion, and even with a dread or fear of the duties and sacrifices of the priestly 
ci. - Seminarian: His Character and Work. New York, P. J. Kenedy 
ons. 


5“Le S. Siége n’y exclut nullement la vocation interne sagement entendue, 
mais, en résumé, il déclare: 1. que personne n’a droit 4 lordination, avant le libre 
appel de l’Evéque; 2. que ce quwil faut remarquer dans lordinand, la vocation 
sacerdotale ne consiste pas nécessairement dans la vocation-atirait; 3. que dans 
le candidat V’intention droite et la capacité sous tous rapports suffisent pour légit- 
mer Vappel de V’Evéque.” (J. Salsmans, S.J., 1. c.) The sanity of this ruling 
is patent. We are no longer in the clouds. We are in possession of objective 
standards and tests that can be applied to real cases that may come under our 
observation. 
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been ruled out of court is matter for congratulation.® It has simpli- 
fed and clarified the whole situation. 


RECRUITING CANDIDATES FOR THE PRIESTHOOD 


Practically also the decision of the Holy See in the matter of 
yocations is of great importance. It makes the discovery and 
developments of vocations intelligible and possible. As long as the 
inner attraction was considered an essential mark of the priestly 
yocation no spiritual director really could pronounce on the existence 
of a vocation. He would have to wait until the subject of his 
interest disclosed to him the presence of this attraction. To assume 
the initiative on his part would have savored of presumption. Thus 
it may have happened that many vocations remained undeveloped 
because they were not recognized. This has changed. The vocation 
is not manifested through internal voices that escape observation, 
but through objective circumstances which a keen eye may readily 
detect. It may thus happen that the spiritual director discovers the 
vocation before the young man called is aware of it. There is, thus, 
less likelihood that vocations will go unnoticed and remain 
undiscovered. 

Where the pastor, for it is chiefly his concern to find out and 
foster vocations, notices in a boy or young man a special fitness for 
the priestly work combined with moral integrity and purity of life, 
he may without fear speak to him of the probability of a vocation 
and urge him to consider the matter seriously; for the natural apti- 
tude and the absence of anything incompatible with the priestly 
duties are the very signs by which God indicates that He has chosen 
such a one for His special service. Plainer speech we cannot 
demand. In the present economy it is precisely in such an indirect 


manner that Providence reveals its designs. Early discovery of the. 


_ ® Passages in authors who wrote before the decision of the Holy See in many 
instances will have to be reinterpreted. Thus Cardinal Gibbons in his day wrote: 
“The first and the best criterion of an election to the Sanctuary, consists in a 
heavenly attraction towards the service of the Lord and His Church. _ 
The real indication, then, of a heavenly call to the service of God, is found in 
an attraction for the priesthood with the view of procuring His glory and the 
salvation of souls, and in a relish for the functions and duties by which this 
two-fold object is attained.” (The Ambassador of Christ; Baltimore, John 
Murphy & Company.) With some good will we can put a right construction on 
these words, though taken at their face value they seem to be at variance with 
the view upheld by the Holy See. 
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existing vocation is of paramount importance; for if not properly 
protected and nourished the vocation may not come to full fruition, 

Cardinal Mercier, a man of great spirituality, keen insight and 
vast experience, on the occasion of giving a retreat to his clergy, 
remarked that more vocations to the priesthood were lost through 
the absence of proper direction in the early years of a boy’s life 
than we are inclined to believe. This is a thought calculated to 


give us pause since the responsibility for this loss must rest some- 


where and may possibly have to be placed at our own door.® Con- 
cerning the important duty of sacerdotal recruitment incumbent on 
the pastor the Rev. A. M. Micheletti writes as follows: “Sacerdo- 
tales vocationes, suo in grege, quam maxime foveat parochus, 
Quapropter, quum in aliqua christiana familia ad digne, sacerdotale 
opus ministrandum puerum quemdam aptum viderit, an eius tem- 
peramentum sanum, intelligentia conspicua, mdicium rectum, cor 
adeo purum sit, ut in leviticorum numerum adscribi possit, sedulo 
investigabit Pastor.° 


7 The zealous priest anxious that the work to which he has consecrated his 
life go on after his own arm has been paralyzed in death is naturally much 
concerned about sacerdotal recruitment. He casts about to discover young men 
that will take his place when he is gone. He provides in due time that the army 
of the Lord may be replenished when it has been thinned by the hand of death; 
for what would it profit to sow abundantly if no one remains to do the har- 
vesting. Very beautifully the Rev. J. Creusen, S.J., writes on this subject: 
“C'est au prétre, séculier ou régulier, que revient le réle principal dans la 
campagne entreprise pour renforcer l’armée des ministres du Christ. Ce grand 
devotr, cette consolante mission lui ont été rappelés en ces derniers temps avec 
une singuliére insistance par le S. Siége et les Evéques. Qui mieux que le prétre 
apprécie la grandeur et les joies surnaturelles de la vocation sacerdotale; qui 
comprend mieux que lui les besoins des fidéles; qui doit plus que lui aimer le 
Sauveur et les Gmes rachetées de son sang; qui posséde surtout les moyens plus 
abondants ou plus efficaces datteindre ceux dont dépend le recrutement sacer- 
dotal: les parents, les éducateurs et les jeunes gens.” (Le recrutement sacerdotal, 
in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, June, 1924.) Cfr. also: J. Delbrel, S.J., Les 
prétres recruteurs de prétres (Paris; Gibier). Le manque de prétres et la 
recherche des vocations ecclésiastiques (Versailles). 


8 “Tf God,” says Father Vermeersch, S.J., “leaves a free choice to the person 
called he leaves none to those whose duty it is to advise; those spiritual directors 
or confessors who treat lightly a matter of such importance, or do not answer 
according to the spirit of the Church and Christ, incur a grave responsibility. 
It is their duty also to discover the germ of a vocation, and to develop it by 
forming the character and encouraging the generosity of the will.” (Quoted 
from Arthur Barry O’Neill, C.S.C., LL.D., Priestly Practice; Notre Dame, Ind.) 


®De pastore animarum (Rome). The author writes furthermore: “Quos 
vero sponte, neque humanis suffultis rationibus, ad Sanctuarium introire desider- 
ant, nisu omni Pastor adiuvet, et ut quam primum a mundano separentur contagio 
in schola presbyterali primum adsciscat, et cum aptum tempus advenerit, proprio 
Ordinario indigitet, ut in seminarium cooptati, in diwcesis Ecclesieque spem, tuto 
sub magisterio, adolescant, ac fructum suum, in tempore, in christiana plebe 
largiter effundant.” 
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THe PROPHYLACTIC VALUE OF AN Earty REALIZED VOCATION 


God desires for the service of the altar men that have not been 
tainted by the corruption of the world and that have kept their souls 
and hands unspotted. Now there is nothing that will make a boy 
watch more carefully over his baptismal innocence than the thought 
that he has been singled out by God for the exalted duties of the 
sanctuary. If we can instil this thought into his mind, we furnish 
him with the best safeguard against the temptations of the world 
that surround him from the days of his earliest childhood. A boy 
thus fortified by the consciousness of a high calling is much more 
likely to rise triumphant over the allurements of sensuality than one 
who lacks this added incentive to clean and holy living. The goal 
that beckons in the distance will light up his path and make him 
shun everything that might prevent its attainment. It is obvious, 
then, that the Pastor should try to discover the signs of an apparent 
vocation at the earliest possible stage in order that he may do every- 
thing in his power to shield and develop it, for only with such aid 
can it come to full fruition.*° 


VocaTIon Not THB WorK or Gop ALONE 


The whole attitude of the Pastor towards vocations must be 
determined by the consideration that they do not depend upon God 
alone but also upon human cooperation. As the plants in a nursery, 
they require constant care and attention without which they cannot 


10 “Tet us try to touch cases as they ordinarily occur. If, either spontane- 
ously or by enlightened leading, a little boy singles himself out for a sacred 
calling, is he more likely to escape all mortal sin? Much more likely, would, I 
think, be the common reply. A lasting impression of being called—though 
occasionally dimmed or even suspended—may very well carry him safe over his 
tenth and twelfth years, nay, even over his perilous fifteenth. If, on the other 
hand, he has nothing higher in mind than have the common run of his com- 
panions, how is his fragile youth going to fare? . . . With the object of 
preserving grace, it does then seem that some early provisional culture of priestly 
vocations can be useful and may be necessary. Veer unobtrusive it has to be 
with children and not at all officious. Plants are sometimes manured to death, 
sometimes perish of forcing systems. Like wearing out the slim piety of the 
young by imposed exercise, there may be an exhausting of their religious aspira- 
tions. But to keep before them, visibly if distantly, the once glimpsed ideal, 
and to receive sympathetically every faintest manifestation of the great aim, can 
well be part of wise teachers and directors. . . . These authoritative words 
(III P. C. Balt. 136) suggest, among other good things, that very young boys 
may be distinguished and treated as apparently called. Before they have acquired 
even elementary knowledge, they are supposed to need shielding from the con- 
tagion of the world; and as social conditions now exist, that may be taken as 
Pointing to earliest boyhood.” (George Lee, C.S.Sp., Age and Vocation, in The 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, May, 1914.) 
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reach the stage of final development and maturity." After he vividly 


realizes this fact, the duty of the priest in the matter is plain. He 
cannot be indifferent to a problem of such moment. He cannot 
allow the designs of God with regard to the young ones of his 
flock to be thwarted and frustrated. He cannot suffer the Church 
to be defrauded of sacerdotal recruits. He cannot let the younger 
generation grope blindly to find the path God means them to walk. 
He cannot expose the vocations which God has given to the uncer- 
tainties of chance. He must be alert, observant, sympathetic and 
vigilant, and by counsel, encouragement, warning, exhortation and 
effective assistance promote and foster the vocations that spring up 
in the field that he has been given to cultivate. 
CuaRLEs BRUEHL, D.D. 


11 The gift of vocation can be appropriately compared to a seed. Every good 
gift comes from God, and the calling to the religious life like all others. But it 
is the manifest design of God that the seed of vocation be developed with the 
aid of man. Just as the seed will not germinate unless placed in suitable soil, 
so vocations will not develop unless favored by surroundings. The problem 
before us then is the following one: What means must be taken in order that 
the germ of vocation may develop in souls in which it has been implanted by 
God? There is no question here of forcing vocations on children who have no 
calling. . . We refer here to the cultivation of true vocations, and this cultiva- 
tion consists in putting the souls in such condition that the seed of vocation will 
_ not only not be stifled, but will develop normally.” (B. P. O’Reilly, S.M., I. c.) 
Similarly the Rev. H. Lucas, S.J.: “It is plain that a vocation does not always 
come to a man ready made, as it were: It is not like a parcel tied up, and 
addressed, and laid on our table. Rather it is like a tender and delicate seedling 
which, if we tend it carefully, will grow to maturity, but if we neglect it, will 
wither away and die.” If this is so, we can readily perceive how relevant it is 
to speak of the cultivation of vocations and also easily gauge how much devo- 
tion and solicitude this work demands; for hardly anything is so exacting as 
the care of a sprouting germ. It is subject to so many hazards and threatened 
by so many enemies. Only unremitting care can save it from extinction. 











THE PARABOLIC TEACHING OF CHRIST 
By Pau M. Bacuet, S.J. 


After a long weary day, Jesus retires to the shores of His beloved 

lake of Genesareth. But not even there was He to find rest. Great 
multitudes followed the young prophet, eager to hear yet more of 
the word of wisdom that flowed from His lips. With every minute 
the multitude grew, sweeping down on Him, wave upon wave, till 
at last Jesus went up into a boat and from its shelter spoke to them 
many things in parables. 

The parable is characteristic of our Lord’s teaching, He was not 
the first to employ it as a mode of instruction, for it had been com- 
monly employed by rabbinical and even pagan teachers. It seems 
to have suited to perfection the genius of the Eastern speaker and 
his audience. Of its use amongst Eastern people St. Jerome says: 
“Amongst the Syrians and the people of Palestine in particular, 
the parable is a familiar adjunct of speech; so that, what as a simple 
precept cannot easily be grasped by the hearer, is made easy of 
comprehension by means of a simile and concrete example.’’* 

The word “‘parable” means the placing of one thing beside another 
with a view to comparing the two. Some commentators contend 
that the notion of “comparison” is not necessarily included in the 
word: but this view would seem to be incorrect, for the idea of 
comparison appears as early as the word itself and is found in both 
Greek and Latin literature. From the original idea of “throwing 
beside,” srapa drew, there comes the derived meaning of “expound- 
ing” in tapdBoros and of “comparing,” wapa8or4 —Latin writers 
use the corresponding words—collatio, imago and similitudo. 

The word “parable” is found fifty times in the Greek version of 
the New Testament, forty-eight times in the Synoptic Gospel and 
twice in the Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 9, ii. 19), St. Paul uses it 
for “prophetic figure”: but in every other instance in the New 
Testament it signifies the method of instruction characteristic of our 
Lord’s discourses. In the Septuagint “srapaBory” is found forty- 





“ ope . . 5 
' ; Familiare est Syris et maxime Palestinis, ad omnem sermonem suum para- 
Olas jungere: ut quod per simplex preceptum teneri ab audiforibus non potest, 
ber similitudinem exemplaque teneatur.” 
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seven times and generally stands for the Hebrew “Machal,’ which 
was a sentence composed of two parallels developing a comparison, 


Thus in the book of Proverbs: “As cold water to a thirsty sou, 


so is good tidings from a far country” (Prov. xxv. 25). 

While the fixed rules or canons that governed the use of the 
Machal and its development into allegory, parable, etc., are not 
extant, we can, nevertheless, arrive at some fairly satisfactory con- 
clusions as to what they were from the study and analysis of the 
various examples of these forms of speech. That some such did 
exist seems clear from Ecclesiastes : 

“The wise man will keep the sayings of renowned men and 
will enter withal into the subtilties of parables. 
He will search out the hidden meaning of proverbs and will 


be conversant in the secrets of parables” 
(Eccl. xxxix. 2, 3). 


The element common to all parable is the working out of the 
comparison by means of which that which is less easy of compre- 
hension is made intelligible in terms of the better known. 

The basis upon which this comparison is founded is the suppo- 
sition, admitted by all, of the inter-relation of what is exterior and 
perceptible by the senses and the interior life of the soul: and that 
there exists an analogy between even the Divine life and the life of 
inferior beings familiar to us in daily experience. Universally and 
as by instinct man is convinced that the invisible is at least partially 
knowable, by means of the visible. In the words of Milton: 

“What if earth 


Be but the shadow of heaven and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought.” 


So too amongst the Jewish Cabbalists: as in “Sohar”: 


“Whatsoever is on earth, that also is in heaven and there is 
nothing so insignificant in the world that it does not corre- 
spond to something similar which is in heaven.” 


We may then liken a parable to a body animated by a soul whose 
operations are supernaturalized by sanctifying grace. For just as 
the body operates on the natural plane and its activities are tangible 
and obvious to the senses, so in the parable there is a plain and 
obvious narrative, intelligible to the simplest mind, giving in its 
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own order a complete and perfect story. But underlying that plain 
and obvious story, which is concerned with the ordinary things of 
everyday life, there is a unified series of ideas of a higher order 
which we may compare to the activities of the soul when raised 


to the supernatural plane by sanctifying grace. 

In both of these essential elements, viz., the external narrative 
embodying the spiritual meaning, a parable differs from a fable. 
Writers on Eastern religions, and in recent years Jiilicher and his 
unhappy disciple Loisy, find a resemblance between the parables of 


our Lord and the fables of the ancients. Loisy, in the best style of 
the modernist, declares that Christ taught by means of fables which 
the later Christians, in search of proofs of their teaching, amplified 
into parables. While from a purely literary point of view we may 
admit that the parable derives its origin from the fable, its method 
of conveying truths is of an entirely different order. The fable 
commonly distorts the sensible objects in its use of them as a 
vehicle of instruction, making for instance, animals, trees, etc., talk 
and act as if they were human beings. This the parable never does; 
for in using nature to impart Divine truths, it uses it as the wisdom 
of God created it, not as man’s fancy imagines it. Moreover, the 
fable aims no higher than at inculcating a merely human morality. 
At best it teaches prudence, industry, caution, often no more than 
shrewdness, selfishness and cunning. In a word, it is bounded by 
the conception of its author and of his contemporaries as to what 
is the True, the Beautiful and the Good; and at no time does it rise 
to the supernatural. On the other hand, the aim and reach of the 
parable is sublime, or rather Divine: for it delivers a message from 
God to the soul of man. 

In the Bible we find only two examples of fables (Judges ix. 8; 
4 Kings xiv. 9), and these are used by men and for their own ends. 
In conveying God’s message the prophets do not employ the fable, 
neither did Christ use it in His teaching. In form the Gospel para- 
bles may have some resemblance to the fable, but in substance they 
are so far superior to it as to provide in that respect alone a con- 
vincing proof that Jesus alone could have created them. 

The word Machal is very comprehensive, including as it does, 
those various forms of expression which we differentiate as simile, 
metaphor, parable, allegory, and so on. In this it answers to the 
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very genius of these forms of expression, for sometimes it is not 
easy to tell where the simile merges into the parable, the metaphor 
into the allegory, or whether we have allegory or parable, simile or 
metaphor. It will be well, therefore, to attach to each of these terms 
a strict definition. 


A simile then is an explicit comparison drawn between two 
things, which, however different in many respects, have certain 
points of resemblance. Thus in St. Luke: “To what shall I com- 
pare the Kingdom of God? It is like yeast which a woman takes 
and buries in a bushel of flour, to work there till the whole {s 
leavened” (Luke xiii. 20).? 


A metaphor, on the other hand, is founded on a resemblance by 
virtue of which a word is transferred from an object to which it 
properly belongs to another; so that the comparison is implied but 
not expressed. Thus in St. Luke, the word of our Lord in respect 
of Herod: ‘Go, tell that fox. . . .” 

In the 5th chapter of St. John, we find an excellent example of 
the allegory, which is a continued metaphor; a discourse in which 
the principal subject is described by another resembling it in its 
properties and circumstances. Thus we read: “I am the vine, the 
true vine and my Father is the vine-dresser. Every branch in me, 
if it bears no fruit, He takes away; and every branch that bears 
fruit He prunes, that it may bear more fruit. . . . Just as the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, that is, if it does not continue in 
the vine, so neither can you if you do not continue in me. I am 
the vine, you are the branches” (John xv. 1-7). 

Finally, the parable is a developed simile with the additional note 
that it furnishes us with a moral or morals for our spiritual instruc- 
tion and advantage. 

One example will serve to show how closely akin are these figures 
of speech, which for greater precision have been differentiated one 
from another, but which, as we have noted were all expressed by 
the one Hebrew word Machal. Christ came as the Good Shep- 
herd; St. Matthew says: “And when He saw the crowds He was 
touched with pity for them, because they were distressed and were 


2 New-Testament citations are from “New-Testament in Modern Speech” by 
R. F. Weymouth, D.Lit. : 
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fainting on the ground like sheep which have no shepherd (Matt. 
ix. 36),—a@ parabolic simile. 


To the Canaanitish woman Jesus answered: “I have only been 
sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Matt. xv. 24),—a 
metaphor. 

In St. Matthew we read the parable of the lost sheep (Matt. 
xviii. 12). 

And finally in St. John, we have the allegory of the Good Shep- 
herd and our Lord’s own explanation (John x. 1-18). 

It is noteworthy that the three synoptic Gospels mention the fact 
of the new style of teaching adopted by our Lord, a few months 
before the Passion, when from the lake of Galilee He addressed 
the people exclusively in parables. That must have been a notable 
change; for St. Matthew says of this period: “All this Jesus spoke 
to the people in figurative language, and except in figurative lan- 
guage He spoke nothing to them” (Matt. xiii. 34). True, He 
explained these parables to His disciples, but the multitude at large 
He left to its own resources: “To you, has been entrusted the 
secret truth concerning the kingdom; but to those others outside 
your number all this is spoken in figurative language” (Mark iv. 2). 

The question, therefore, suggests itself, as it did to the Apostles: 
“Why do you speak to them in parables?” (Matt. xiii. 10).* 

Were it for us to endeavor to give an answer, we might instance 
that this style of teaching accorded with the taste of His hearers: 
that the form of parable was suitable to the nature of the doctrine 
to be imparted, and so on. But fortunately we are not called upon 
to answer that question. Sts. Mark and Luke, citing Isaias, answer: 
“In order that they may see and yet not see, and may hear and yet 
not understand” (Luke viii. 10), and St. Mark adds: “Lest per- 
chance they should return and be pardoned” (Mark iv. 12). Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, if Jesus speaks in parables, it is because the 
people were already at that time hard of heart. “Therefore 
do I speak to them in parables; because seeing they see 
not and hearing they hear not, neither do they understand” 

8 For the exposition of the different theories brought forward to explain our 


Lord’s attitude toward the Jews, we are much indebted to Pére Durand, S.J. 
See “Etudes” June, 1906. “Pourquoi Jésus-Christ a parlé en paraboles.” 
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(Matt. xiii. 13). And them he adds in full the words of Isaias, 
referred to only implicitly by the other two Synoptists: 


“You will hear and hear, and by no means understand, 
And you will look and look and by no means see, 
for this people’s mind is stupefied, 
their hearing has becomed dull, 
and their eyes they have closed; 
to prevent their ever seeing with their eyes, 
or hearing with their ears, 
or understanding with their minds 
and turning back 
so that I might heal them.” 


(Is. vi. 9; Matt. xiii. 14-15.) 


The apparent difference between the words of Mark and Luke on 
the one hand, and of Matthew on the other, is due to the fact that 
in the former the words are taken from the original text of the 
prophet Isaias; in the latter the Greek version is used, wherein 
the Hebraism of Isaias had already been softened in the interest of 
readers of Hellenic culture. But the meaning of the text is substan- 
tially the same in the three Synoptists. 


It is clear that in the Apostolic theology the text of Isaias was 
understood to refer to the incredulity with which the Jews received 
the teaching of Christ and His Apostles. Thus St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Romans cites the same text a propos of the blindness 
of the children of Israel—a blindness that veiled from their eyes 
the figure of Christ (Rom. ix. 8). A few years later, on his arrival 
in Rome, St. Paul uses the same text to account for the obstinacy 
of those of his own race—an obstinacy that merited the malediction 
of God. Forty years later St. John employs the same text (John 
x1i. 35-41). In the original the text of the Prophet reads as follows: 


“Go and thou shalt say to his people: Hearing hear and understand not, 
and see the vision and know it not. 


“Blind the heart of this people and make their ears heavy, and shut 
their eyes: lest they see with their eyes and hear with their ears 
and understand with their heart and be converted, and I heal them.” 


In these terms God spoke to Isaias on the day on which He com- 
mitted to him the prophetic mission. To understand how “Tahve” 
raises up a prophet—the greatest of prophets—‘‘to blind the hearts 
of His people,” we must recall to mind the manner of speech of those 


for whom the prophecy was originally intended. The Hebrew, 
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refers to “Iahve” as the cause of acts which in reality He only per- 
mits. To the Jew the sovereign dominion of God was so real that 
he conceived of every event as the direct outcome of the Divine 
command. Thus is explained the attribution to God of making 
through His prophet a final and supreme appeal, “Go 

blind the heart of this people ” God does not entrust to the 
prophet a mission of destruction; but knowing that such will be its 
outcome, permitting it, He yet sends the prophet on his mission. 
And so it comes that the Jews attribute to God directly a result that 
is in truth due to their own obstinacy. A parallel passage is that in 
St. John where Christ says, “I am come into this world 

that they who see (that is, who think they see) may become blind” 
(John ix. 39). But apart from Hebraisms and Jewish mentality, 
deep down in the heart of man there is an understanding of the sad 
irony of the words, “Teach, not to be understood, blind those to 
whom I am sending thee” prompted as they are by a tenderness and 
mercy, infinite as God Himself. 

The Jews who surrounded Jesus were in even a worse case than 
these forefathers of theirs in the days of Isaias. More culpably 
than they, they sinned against the light. Unmistakable signs were 
given them that the time of Redemption was at hand. The Bap- 
tist, whom they knew to be a prophet, again and again exhorted 
them to penance; announced that the kingdom was at hand; that 
the Messias was come. Jesus was in their midst “powerful in words 
and deed.” “Blind men received sight, the lame walk, lepers were 
purified, deaf persons hear, the dead are raised to life, the poor 
have the good news proclaimed to them’ (Luke vii. 22). And 
again, ““No mere man has ever spoken as this man speaks” (John 
vii. 46). But the Pharisees exclaim: “Look, there is a man who 
is overfond of eating and drinking, he is a friend of tax-gatherers 
and notorious sinners” (Luke vii. 34); “He is out of his mind” 
(Mark iii. 21). The Scribes too exclaim: “He has Baal-zebul in 
him; and it is by the power of the prince of the demons that he 
expels the demons” ( Mark iii. 22) ; “He is possessed by a foul spirit” 
(Mark iii. 30). They come to Him, not for enlightenment but to 
catch Him, if possible, in His speech: ‘The Pharisees consulted 
together against Him, how they might destroy Him” (Mark xii. 14). 

Thus it was that Christ spoke parables. Following in the foot- 
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steps of the prophets He now employs the Machal of which the 
followers of Ezechial complained that they could not understand: 
“OLord . . . doth not this man speak by parables?” (Ezech, 
. xx. 49). The message of the parable will be plain to those who, 
in good faith, seek its meaning: to those who ask, Jesus will explain, 
But those blinded by prejudice, the lightminded and the lazy will 
mistake the image for the hidden soul of doctrine. Thus, at least 
in part, had it come about that the Jewish conception of the coming 
of the Messias as predicted by the prophets was so grotesque and 
material. 

When Jesus spoke openly, the Jews sought His life. “On this 
account then,” says St. John, “the Jews were all the more eager to 
put Him to death because He not only broke the Sabbath, but also 
spoke of God as being in a special sense His Father, thus putting 
Himself on a level with God (John v. 18). When He spoke clearly 
on the Mount they refused to listen. henceforth to the bright 
light of the sermon on the Mount succeeded the twilight darkness 
of the parable of the Kingdom. 

Justice, prudence and mercy dictated the new policy adopted by 
Christ when He began to speak in parables. 

The Gospel texts show clearly how the justice of God brings 
about a change in the exterior attitude of our Lord to the Jews. 
God slowly withdraws Himself from His chosen people because of 
their failure to correspond with the grace hitherto lavished upon 
them. It is a well-known law that more is given to him who receives 
graces with fruit, thus preparing himself for a greater outpouring, 
than to him who is negligent and apathetic about those first graces. 

“The Pharisees followed Jesus,” says St. Mark, “and began to 
dispute with Him, asking Him for a sign in the sky, to make trial 
of Him. Heaving a deep and troubled sigh, He said, ‘why do the 
men of to-day ask for a sign? in solemn truth I tell you no sign 
will be given to the men of to-day’ ” (Mark viii. 11-12). 

Christ’s miracles are insufficient for them: perchance they will 
attribute them to fraud or magic. Yet as He points out they are 
not wanting in discernment: “In the evening you say, it will be 
fine weather for the sky is red; and in the morning, it will be rough 
weather to-day . . . forthe sky is red and murky. You learn 
how to distinguish the aspect of the heavens, but the signs of the 
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times you cannot” (Matt. xvi. 1-3). Ill-will clouds their under- 
sanding. St. Luke reveals even more explicitly the mind of our 
Lord with respect to the asked-for sign: “The present generation 
isa wicked generation: it requires some sign, but no sign shall be 
given to it except that of Jonas. For just as Jonas became a sign 
to the men of Nineveh, so the son of man will be a token to the 
present generation. The queen of the south will awake at the judg- 
ment together with the men of the present generation, and will con- 
demn them; because she came from the extremity of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon; but mark! One greater than Solomon 
is here. There will stand up men of Nineveh at the judgment 
together with the present generation, and will condemn it; because 
they repented at the preaching of Jonas; and mark! One greater 
than Jonas is here” (Luke xi. 29-32). 

Jesus will still perform miracles as before; the greatest of all, 
He foretells His resurrection by the sign of Jonas. Sufficient for 
the Ninivites was the prophet’s threat of the vengeance of God 
unless they did penance: ‘‘Forty days more and Nineveh will be 
destroyed.” They required no miracles, no sign. Neither did the 
queen of the south require a sign to cause her to admire the wisdom 
of Solomon. The manifestation of Divine truth combined with 
the interior solicitation of grace, never denied to those of good will, 
were sufficient for these. Not so for the hypocritical Scribes and 
Pharisees. They, like their modern compeers, must prescribe the 
nature of the sign, the condition of its accomplishment. To all else 
they are blind. Therefore it is that on the day of Judgment, the 
queen of the south and the men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment on 
that wicked generation, blinded by pride. 

A general and progressive manifestation corresponding to the 
good will of His hearers is the keynote of the teaching of Christ 
He spoke clearly in the Sermon on the Mount. To be worthy 
to follow Him further wholehearted assent to the initial doctrine 
was required. By their own attitude His hearers ranged them- 
selves in two classes, one within the kingdom, the other without: 
“To you has been entrusted the secret truth concerning the kingdom 
of God; but to those others outside your number all this is spoken 
in figurative language. . . .” (Mark iv. 11). 

Prudence also dictated our Lord’s change of attitude, He Him- 
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self had said: “Give not that which is holy to the dogs, nor throw 
your pearls to the swine; otherwise they will trample them under 
their feet and then turn and attack you” (Matt. vii. 6). The sy. 
cess of His mission, His own safety “until His hour was come,” 
as well as the safety of His disciples were perhaps motives condy. 
cive to the change. Pharisees and Sadducees scrutinized His every 
word and act, eager to find a pretext that would serve for an accy- 
sation and the condemnation on which they have set their hearts, 
They ply Him with questions cunningly devised : divorce, the tribute, 
resurrection, the observance of the Sabbath, fasting, ablutions, and 
so on. But Jesus “knew what was in man,” and so framed the 
manner of His teaching that to those who “thirsted after justice” 
was unveiled the mystery of the kingdom: but to the evil or insuff- 
ciently disposed, was left the task of interpretation of His parables, 
each according to his lights. 

Divine mercy too shines forth in the teaching by parable. St. 
Mark says: “With many such parables He used to speak the mes- 
sage to them according to their capacity for receiving it” (Mark 
iv. 33). Even as the miner must dig deep in the dark recesses of 
the earth for the coveted treasure, so must the seeker of spiritual 
treasure delve deeply beneath the outer surface of the parable. He 
who refuses to seek is culpable: but surely far less blamable than 
he who resists the known truth, or fails in duty clearly perceived. 
In this condition the majority of the Jews would have been, had 
not our Saviour—who was later on to say, “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34)—in mercy made 
use of the parable. True, it was a withdrawing of light, the begin- 
ning of punishment, but a punishment neither complete nor final. 
Effort is now required in order to pierce to the Divine truth, par- 
tially hidden beneath the outer symbolic form: but an effort not too 
exacting on the well-disposed. Those given over to things of earth 
will not rise to that effort. Many, as yet but poorly disposed, will 
perhaps, later on, by the mercy of God, penetrate beneath the outer 
husk of the parable they once heard from the lips of the Divine 
Master to the kernel of saving truth within. As with the seed 
which the Sower took and cast upon the earth, the fruit produced 
will be according to.the nature of the soil—the disposition of the 
heart and soul which receive it. 
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Thus while recent commentators see in our Lord’s method of 
instruction one or other of the features above sketched as a pre- 
dominant trait: we may combine them and see in the result the 


parable condensing the justice, providence and mercy of God, con- 
forming to Hebrew tradition and in harmony with the providential 


laws of grace.* 


4Pére Durand makes the following classification of modern Catholic com- 
mentators: Fonck, Knabenbauer, Durand see in the Divine Justice the motive 
for Christ’s parabolic teaching. For P. Lagrange the motive is Divine Mercy. 
P. Buzy holds a middle position: for him the motive is the Divine Mercy, but 
conditioned by the codperation of the human will. (cf. Dictionnaire apologétique 
de le foi Catholique, fascicule 17, p. 1576, Paris, 1922). 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 


By BisHop JoHn S. Vaucuan, D.D. 
A PRIEST AND HIS FLOCK 
Children 


A priest on the mission has, of course, to deal with all sorts and 
conditions of men. But of all his flock, perhaps the most interest- 
ing and delightful are the children. If the pastor be a true priest 
and a real “man of God,” his influence will extend not to one class 
alone, but in a greater or lesser degree, to all whatever may be their 
position or character, for a saintly example is the best and most 
stirring of exhortations, and its silent but powerful influence is ever 
making itself felt, on young and old, rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, as is proved by such instances as are to be found in the 
lives of St. Francis of Sales, the Curé of Ars, and of all truly saintly 
characters. In fact, as has been frequently said, “Good example is 
a continuous sermon.” 


But if this be true of all, it is especially true of children. They 
are not only simple and trustful and innocent, but by far the most 
impressionable of all our flock. They are of an age that is easily 
taught. Their characters are as yet wholly unformed. They are 
still pliant, plastic, ductile, and easily led, and most sensitive to 
every external impression; so that their future depends largely upon 
the good or the evil direction under which they come. We priests 
must often have wondered as we poured the cleansing waters of 
Baptism over a newly-born child, and have speculated upon its prob- 
able future. It is indeed hard to prophesy how a child will ulti- 
mately turn out, or to imagine in what direction it will expand. 
How does it happen, we may well ask ourselves, that, out of a dozen 
children, born almost in the same condition, and perhaps in the 
same town and in the same year, one will develop into a St. 
Francis or a St. Ignatius, while another will become a Luther or a 
Cromwell? Although starting life, one might say, with equal 
chances, why does one become a Jezabel and another a St. Teresa; 
one a reprobate and another a saint? When we call to mind that 
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every full-grown man and woman, even the foulest and the most 
impious characters in history, was, once upon a time, good and 
innocent and full of the grace of holy Baptism, we are puzzled in 
our efforts to explain. 


Probably more depends upon the home influence, and the example 
of father and mother, than upon any other single cause, but there can 
be no doubt that a kind, judicious and zealous pastor, who takes a 
genuine and fatherly interest in these young charges, will have an 
immense deal to do with the fashioning and the shaping of their 
future career. He should get to know them, and win their con- 
fidence and even their affection, and should let them feel that he 
takes an interest in them, and in all that concerns them. A friendly 
greeting, when he meets them in the street; a passing word of 
encouragement; a smile of recognition even, will receive an imme- 
diate response. And, what is more, he will often reach the hearts 
of the parents through their children. Parents are proud to see 
their children noticed, and are naturally drawn towards anyone who 
treats them kindly and with consideration. It creates a more genial 


feeling, and will often win over parents, who for years have 
neglected their duties. 


I well remember a little incident in illustration, which occurred 
in London, during a big mission. A little girl, of ten or eleven 
years of age, came to confession. Her father, who was one of 
those thoughtless and negligent Catholics too often to be met with 
in big towns, had not been to the Sacraments for years, so that 
the pastor was now inclined to regard his case as almost hopeless. 
But, at the end of her confession, the child paused for a moment, 
and then the following dialogue took place between the priest and 
his young penitent : 

Child: Please Father, Dad is coming to confession now. 

Priest: I wish most fervently he were! But— 

C.: O! O! But he is really. I have got him to come. After 
much coaxing, J made him promise to come with me. He is waiting 
outside, and will enter the box, when I leave it. 

P.: O! That’s right. God bless you, my child. 

C.: You will be kind to him, won’t you, Father? 

P.: Yes, yes, he has nothing to fear. 
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C.: Don’t scold him, Father, I promised him that you would 
not be cross! 

Under these conditions the hoary-headed old sinner, came and 
made an excellent confession, unburdened his conscience of g 
weight that was oppressing it, and—once in the grace of God— 
thought more of his little daughter than he ever did before, for 
being, under God, the means of his conversion. I knew of another 
child, somewhat older and of such exceptional piety, zeal and 
tactfulness, that having been received into the Church herself, she 
succeeded in bringing into the Church first her two sisters, then 
both her brothers, and then her mother, and finally after a year 
or more her father also. She then joined the Visitation Order 
in Belgium, and died there some years later in the odor of sanctity, 

There is no doubt but that children often perform, and almost 
unconsciously, real apostolic work, and should be encouraged to 
help, in their strange unstudied way, to lead souls to God. Now, 
one of the most important duties of a pastor is to teach and instruct 
them in their religion, and to prepare them for the Sacraments, 
This obligation is clearly laid down in the decrees of the Council 
of Trent. In the 24th Session we read: “The Bishops shall take 
care that at least on the Lord’s Days and other festivals, the 
children, in every parish shall be carefully taught the rudiments 
of the Faith, and obedience towards God and their parents, by 
those whose duty it is (1. e., the pastors), and who shall be con- 
strained thereunto by their Bishops—if need be—even by ecclesi- 
astical censures.” Once a priest has accepted the pastoral charge, 
he is bound jure divino, to instruct the little ones of his parish 
in the rudiments of the Faith and in the principal mysteries of our 
holy religion. And this instruction must be extended and ampli- 
fied still further, necessitate precepti. In short we are obliged to 
communicate a complete knowledge of the Catholic Faith so soon 


as the children are capable of rightly understanding it; and, as 
this cannot be done by formal sermons to our people, from the 
pulpit (which children cannot follow), it must be insured by cate- 
chetical instructions. Furthermore, the Church attaches such 
tremendous importance to the matter, that she does not leave it to 
us to undertake this duty when and how we like, but specifies the 
time and manner of its performance. According to her Law, we are 
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obliged sub gravi to have catechism taught every Sunday and holi- 
day throughout the year. Hence too, the parents are to be gravely 
warned (decrees Pope Benedict XIV) of their obligation to see 
that their children attend these instructions: “Volumus ut parochi 
gravibus, solidisque argumentis, parentibus ostendant, in manifesto 
perpetue damnations periculo versari, si liberos suos, religionis 


elementis erudiri negligant.” 

Children are careless, thoughtless and unable to realize, as 
they ought, the immense importance of being well-trained in their 
religion, and will often, no doubt, stop away from these catechetical 
instructions, unless they are carefully watched. The Pastor should 
therefore make a point of seeing that all attend, and should note 
the absentees, and enquire the cause, and let it be clearly understood 
by his anxious inquiries, how much importance he attaches to their 
presence. Some priests keep a list of all who attend, and reward 
with suitable prizes those who have been most regular. So long 
as the children can be persuaded to frequent the catechism classes 
regularly, the object we have most at heart is gained, so that we 
may safely leave details to each priest, who if he be zealous will 
devise the plan which he finds to be the most effective. 

It is a mistake to suppose that to catechize children well and effi- 
ciently is an easy and simple matter, for many different qualities 
are needed on the part of the instructor, which are not acquired 
without some trouble and effort. In the first place, he must have 
the art not only of exciting but also of keeping the attention of 
the children, whose untrained minds are inclined to wander, and 
to be distracted by the least thing. He should be able to enliven 
his discourse by apt and really illuminating examples. A good 
anecdote, or some incident from the life of a Saint, or a story from 
the Bible, or even a made-up tale to fit the occasion, will do much 
to keep the little ones on the alert, and full of interest. It must 
be confessed that to be a success as a catechizer is not given to 
all. One priest will keep a whole churchful alive and intent, and 
will make the half-hour’s instruction a joy and a delight to the 
children, and parents as well. His lucid examples, his homely 
illustrations, which all will understand, and his amusing way of 
presenting typical cases, as well as his bright and cheery manner, 
all contribute to make the weekly instruction a treat, and a pleasure, 
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and something to look forward to, while another priest, perhaps 
much more learned, and quite as good, will not be able to maintain 
even order, or will succeed only in lulling his audience to sleep, 
Children will run willingly to listen to the first, but will not only 
feel no attraction towards the second, but will often exhibit an 
extraordinary ingenuity in excusing themselves from attendance. 
Hence, we should study the nature, disposition, and capacity of 
those whom we have to deal with, so as to adapt ourselves to their 
needs, and to get all the good possible out of them. Indeed this 
is insisted on by the “Catechismus Concilii Tridentini,” in the fol- 
lowing weighty words: “Observanda est audientium @tas, ingenium, 
mores, conditio, ut qui munus exercet, omnia omnibus efficiatur; 
ut et omnes Christo lucrifaciat, et seipsum fidelem ministrum et 
dispensatorem probare possit, ac veluti servus bonus et fidelis, dignus 
sit qui super multa constituatur a Domino.” 

Special need of yet more careful instruction arises when the 
children are being prepared for the Sacraments. Their first Con- _ 
fession and first Holy Communion, and Confirmation call for 
special treatment, in order that they may thoroughly understand 
(according to their capacity) the immense graces and benefits pro- 
vided for them in these Sacraments, and that they may receive 
them in a worthy manner, and be grateful to God for the most 
precious of all His gifts. Of course, it must not be forgotten, that 
in these days, our Holy Mother the Church invites her children 
to the heavenly Banquet of Holy Communion at an extremely 
tender age, and expects them to approach the Altar rails as often 
as possible. The practice of the Church since the time of Pius X, 
has changed considerably, and, as by duty bound, we must strive 
always “‘sentire cum Ecclesia.” The Church is a living organiza- 
tion, always with us, and we have to listen to the living voice, and 
not be bound by the discipline of past centuries. Now one of the 
present decrees runs as follows: “Puerorum curam habentibus 
omni studio curandum est ut, post prinam Communionem, 
tidem pueri ad sacram mensam sepius accedant, et, si fieri potest, 
etiam quotidie.’ This one quotation is enough to indicate the 
extent of the change of practice, and will lead us to the consideration 
of many other decrees, inculcating a similar desire on the part of 
Piux X, Benedict XV, and Pius XI. 
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Among our other duties towards the children of our parish, is 
that of hearing their confessions. It is generally felt to be a 
tedious and a troublesome task, requiring an infinite patience, a 
gentle sympathetic manner, a painstaking interest, and unbounded 


willingness to help. There is, of course, nowhere, where we are 
better able to direct, encourage, correct, and admonish than in 
this direct and personal contact with individual souls, to which 
the tribunal of Penance admits us. Whatever demand it may 
make on our patience, we should thank God for having chosen 
us to a ministry where we may do so much, and really at very 
little cost, for His honor and glory, and for the sanctification and 
spiritual advancement of the immortal souls, for whom he died. 

Then there are our serving boys to be considered, who answer 
our Masses, and assist us at Benediction, etc., and make themselves 
generally useful about the altar and in the sacristy. These are 
deserving of our earnest consideration, and should be taught to 
conduct themselves with reverence and recollection, and to under- 
stand the honor and privilege that they enjoy in being admitted 
into the Sanctuary, and in sharing with the priest himself in the 
most sublime and glorious ceremonies of the altar. Here the priest’s 
personal example will prove more effective than any words or 
exhortations. When the acolytes and other servers notice great 
reverence and profound respect on the part of the priests, and the 
particular care they bestow upon all that concerns the public worship 
of God, and how careful they are to keep everything clean and 
bright and in so far as is possible, worthy of their divine Master, 
dwelling in their midst, in the Most Adorable Sacrament, the boys 
are sure to be impressed, and will naturally try to conduct them- 
selves with a like recollection and veneration. 

If a priest is watchful, he will often be able to detect the signs 
of a budding vocation in this or that habitual server. It often 
happens that this or that individual will not only be more regular 
and reliable in his attendance than others, but will evince a greater 
appreciation of the honor afforded him, and will exhibit a quiet 
interest and an unmistakable piety and devotion in his whole manner 
and bearing. It is well for us to be on the lookout for vocations. 
Many a zealous and valuable priest now on the mission, began as 
an ordinary altar-boy. Many an excellent pastor now doing 
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splendid work, and winning souls to God, began his ecclesiastical 


career as a devout boy, serving on the altar, and there is no doubt 
but that there are many at this moment among our pious acolytes 


and Mass-servers who, given the opportunity, will one day, in the 
near future, receive the sacred unction, and be numbered among 
the princes of God’s people, in the enjoyment of the priesthood, 
which, St. Ignatius the martyr reminds us, is “apex bonorum om- 
nium que sunt in hominibus.” 

It is for us, at all events, to foster and encourage such 
aspirants, and to extend to them a helping hand, that where the 
harvest is so great, the laborers may be multiplied, and the sheaves 
gathered in. “The harvest indeed 1s great, but the laborers are few. 
Pray, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers 
into his harvest’ (Matt. ix. 37-38). 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monxs or BucKFAST ABBEY 


The Mass (Concluded) 


Tue Last GosPEL 


I 


The magnificent revelation of the majesty of God’s eternal life, 
which we are given in the first fourteen verses of the first chapter 
of the Gospel of St. John, has always secured a special reverence 
and devotion for this portion of the inspired text. The custom of 
reciting this portion of the fourth Gospel at the end of Mass is, 
however, one of the very last additions to its Liturgy. The first 
mention of such a recitation is found in Durandus, who says that 
quidant volentes dicere, finita Missa, evangelium Sancti Joannis, 
vel aliud, imprimunt primo signum crucis super altare, et postea 
in fronte (Durandus, Rationale div. off., iv. 24). However, the 
custom was for the priest to say this Gospel, not at the altar, but 
on his way back to the sacristy, by way of thanksgiving. Such is, 
for instance, the prescription of the Sarum Missal. It finally be- 
came an integral part of the Mass in the Missal of St. Pius V, in 
1570. But to this day a bishop, when celebrating pontifically, only 
says the beginning of the Gospel at the altar—that is, Dominus 
vobiscum and Initium Sancti Evangel secundum Joannem—the 
Gospel itself he recites whilst returning to the throne. 

The priest bends the knee at the words: Et Verbum caro factum 
est as an act of homage to the Incarnate Word, whom the Angels 
worshipped upon His entrance into this world (Heb. i, 6). On 
certain days the Gospel of St. John is replaced by another, but as 
the Ordo invariably warns the priest of such a change, there is no 
need of enumerating those days. 

The first chapter of St. John’s Gospel has always been an 
object of wonder and admiration. St. Augustine relates how a 
certain philosopher of the school of Plato was wont to say that 
the beginning of the Gospel of St. John should be written in letters 
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of gold and set up in all the churches in a prominent place (De ciy, 
Dei, x, 29). 

St. John has spoken of the divinity of our Lord, as no other Evan- 
gelist has done. Hoc ructabat quod biberat, says St. Augustine, 
It is not without cause that it is said of him that, at the Last Supper, 
he rested his head upon the breast of the Lord: de ilo ergo pectore 
in secreto bibebat, sed quod in secreto bibit, in manifesto eructavit; 
so that all nations should hear, not only of the Incarnation, Passion 
and Resurrection of the Son of God, but that ere He became incar- 
nate, He was the Only Begotten, the Word of the Father (Tract, 
in Jo. XXxvi). 


At the end of the last Gospel, the server says: Deo Gratias, and 
so the Mass comes to anend. Ata private Mass we are now bound 
to recite three Hail Mary’s, the Hail Holy Queen and the two 
prayers first prescribed by Leo XIII, whose command has been 
maintained by successive Popes ever since. These prayers are in 
no sense part of the Mass. The Holy Sacrifice ends with the final 
Deo Gratias, which suggests to the priest the all important duty of 


returning thanks to God for the wonderful favors he has received. 


II 


THANKSGIVING AFTER Mass 


The rubric of the Missal says: Finito Evangelio Sancti Joanms, 
discedens ab altari, pro gratiarum actione dicit Antiphonam ‘Trium 
Puerorun’, cum reliquis . . . The Canticle of the three young 
men in the furnace and Ps. 150, with its versicles, and the three 
short prayers that follow, are the very minimum of our thanks- 
giving. Since the rubric is so explicit in prescribing this thanks- 
giving, it appears that it could not be omitted without a real diso- 
bedience to the will of Holy Church, and as a consequence, without 
incurring the guilt of venial sin. Moreover, the Codex juris 
canonict emphatically enjoins both a private preparation for, and 
personal thanksgiving after, Mass, so that, it would appear that 
we have not fulfilled our obligations when we have recited the 
Benedicite whilst we return to the Sacristy. This is the injunction 
of Canon 810: Sacerdos ne omittat ad Eucharisticit Sacrificu obla- 
tionem sese piis precibus disponere, eoque expleto, gratias Deo pro 
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tanto beneficio agere. This personal thanksgiving of ours should 
be prolonged according to our strength and grace. All spiritual 
writers tell us unanimously that we should never allow it to dwindle 
down to less than a quarter of an hour. No doubt, our prayer 
must not be measured by the length of time we spend on our knees. 
Its value depends chiefly upon the fervor and intensity of our 
interior acts. But there is a virtue in even mere external faith- 
fulness to a period of prayer which we have laid down as a law 
unto ourselves and from which we do not permit either coldness or 
distractions to make us swerve. Our thanksgiving can be greatly 
helped if we recite, more with the heart than the lips, slowly and 
deliberately, the prayers suggested by Holy Church in the official 
thanksgiving to be found in our Missal or Breviary. Moreover, the 
attentive and prayerful reading and meditation of a chapter of the 
fourth Book of the Jmitation, or a chapter of the New Testament, or 
any spiritual book, will help us to make at least some return to the 
Author of every best and perfect gift. Let the priest speak to his 
Lord in the glowing words of the great Benedictine mystic, St. Ger- 
trude: “O Jesus, full of love, Thou sweetest guest of my soul, may 
Thine exquisite and ravishing union with me be to me to-day the 
remission of all my sins, the satisfaction of all my negligences, and 
my return to the life I had lost. May it be my everlasting salvation, 
the healing of my soul and of my body, the enlargement of my 
love, my renewal in virtue, and the establishment of my life in Thee 
for evermore. ... May it be within me the source of all virtues, 
the end of all sin, the increase of all good and the everlasting cove- 
nant of Thy love, so that my body alone may linger in this place 
of exile, and the whole energy of my soul be there, where Thou art, 
my heritage beyond all price . . . (Exercises of St. Gertrude, 1). 

Gratias misericordie ipsius, gratias gratie ipsius. Nos enim 
gratias agimus, non damus, nec reddimus, nec referimus, nec re- 
pendimus; gratias verbis agimus, re tenemus (St. Aug., Enarrat. 
in ps. lrxxviii., sub fine). 

After the Institution of the Holy Eucharist, which was also the 
celebration of the first Mass, and at the conclusion of which the 
Apostles made their first Communion, Jesus Christ, together with 
His disciples, sang hymns of praise and thanksgiving: Hymno 
dicto, exierunt in montem Oliveti (Matt. xxvi, 30). Holy Church 
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would have her children make of thanksgiving a constant and life. 
long task. More than one Postcommunion concludes with some 


such phrase: da quesumus ut in gratiarum semper actione maneg- 
mus. Such is the prayer we address to God on the feast of St. 
Aloysius Gonzaga, of whom it is related that, as the custom then was, 
he received Holy Communion on the Sunday, giving the three pre- 


ceding days to preparation and spending the three following days 
in thanksgiving. 

The priest’s thanksgiving should be made before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, before the altar still smoking with the sweet fragrance of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. Let us beware of telescoping our thanks- 
giving and the recitation of some part of the Office into the small 
compass of this most precious quarter of an hour. If the priest’s 
occupations are manifold and pressing, they are a reason, not for 
shortening, but rather for lingering over, his thanksgiving. We 
can only fulfill our priestly duties worthily and profitably, if prayer 
is like an atmosphere that surrounds us and clings to us. When 
the faithful shall see their pastor on his knees before his Lord they 
will feel impelled to follow where he leads, and we shall less fre- 
quently behold the sorry spectacle of people leaving church 
almost before the conclusion of a Mass at which they have 
communicated. 

By way of concluding our brief study of the adorable Sacrifice 
of the Mass, we may be permitted to quote one or two passages 
from the writings of men who differ widely in their ideas on reli- 
gion, who yet speak of the Eucharistic Sacrifice in terms of such 
glowing eloquence that they bear repeated quotation. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell is not a Catholic—if we are not mistaken, 
he is a Baptist—but he is not blind, far from it, to the beauty and 
solemnity of Catholic belief and worship. In a paper contributed 
to The Nineteenth Century, entitled “What Happened at the Re- 
formation?” Mr. Birrell coined the oft-repeated dictum: It is the 
Mass that matters! ‘The Mass,” the writer says, “is a mystery so 
tremendous, so profoundly attractive, so intimately associated with 
the keystone of the Christian faith, so vouched for by the testimony 
of Saints . . . If the Incarnation be indeed the one divine event to 
which the whole creation moves, the miracle of the altar may well 
seem its restful shadow cast over a dry and thirsty land, for the 
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help of man who is apt to be discouraged if perpetually told that 
everything really important and interesting happened once for all, 


long ago, in a chill, historic past. It is the Mass that matters. It is 
the Mass that makes the difference, so hard to define—so subtle is 
it, yet so perceptible—between a Catholic country and a Protestant 
one, between Dublin and Edinburgh, between Havre and Cromer” 
(Aug. Birrell, “The Nineteenth Century,” April, 1896). 

Cardinal Newman in Loss and Gain, puts into the mouth of one 
of the characters of the story, which is obviously autobiographical, 
words which describe the Mass in a way in which only this great 
master of style could have depicted it: 

“To me nothing is so consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, so over- 
coming as the Mass, said as it is among us. I could attend Masses 
for ever, and not be tired. It is not a mere form of words—it is 
a great action, the greatest action that can be on earth. It is not 
the invocation merely, but, if I dare use the word, the evocation 
of the Eternal. He becomes present on the altar in flesh and 
blood, before whom Angels bow and devils tremble. This is that 
awful event which is the end, and is the interpretation, of every part 
of the solemnity. Words are necessary, but as means, not as ends; 
they are not mere addresses to the throne of grace, they are instru- 
ments of what is far higher, of consecration, of sacrifice. They 
hurry on as if impatient to fulfill their mission. Quickly they go, 
the whole is quick; for they are all parts of one integral action. 
Quickly they go; for they are awful words of sacrifice, they are a 
work too great to delay upon; as when it was said in the beginning, 
‘What thou doest, do quickly.’ Quickly they pass; for the Lord 
Jesus goes with them, as He passed along the lake in the days of 
His flesh, quickly calling first one and then another. Quickly they 
pass; because as the lightning which shineth from one part of the 
heaven unto the other, so is the coming of the Son of Man. Quickly 
they pass; for they are as the words of Moses, when the Lord came 
down in the cloud, calling on the name of the Lord as he passed by, 
‘The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth.’ And as Moses on the moun- 
tain, so we too ‘make haste and bow our heads to the earth, and 
adore.’ So we, all around, each in his place, look out for the great 
Advent, ‘waiting for the moving of the water.’ Each in his place, 
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with his own heart, with his own wants, with his own thoughts, with 
his own intention, with his own prayers, separate but concordant, 
watching what is going on, watching its progress, uniting in its con- 
summation ;—not painfully and hopelessly following a hard form of 
prayer from beginning to end, but like a concert of musical instry- 
ments, each different, but concurring in a sweet harmony, we take 
our part with God’s priest, supporting him, yet guided by him. 
There are little children there, and old men, and simple laborers, 
and students in seminaries, priests preparing for Mass, priests mak- 
ing their thanksgiving; there are innocent maidens, and there are 
penitents; but out of these many minds rises one Eucharistic hymn, 
and the great Action is the measure and the scope of it.” (Loss 
and Gain, xx). 

“He doth not know Thee, O Jesus Christ, who dishonoreth even 
Thy shadow. I honor all things where I find the intention of honor- 
ing Thee . . . The censer which waves round the priest; the Gloria 
sung in choir; the peaceful light of the perpetual lamp; these lighted 
tapers—all is done for Thee. Why is the Host elevated, if it be 
not to honor Thee, O Jesus Christ, who art dead for love of us? 


Because It is no more, and Thou art It, the believing Church bends 
the knee . . . The riches collected from distant countries, the mag- 
nificence of chasubles—all that has relation to Thee.” (Lavater, 
cf. The Veiled Majesty, p. 303). 


We shall conclude with a quotation from a book which enjoyed 
immense popularity during the centuries which immediately pre- 
ceded the Reformation, viz., The Lay Folk’s Mass Book: 


The worthiest thing, most of goodness, 
In all this world, it is the Mass. 

If a thousand clerks did nought else 
(According as Saint Jerome tells) 
But told the virtue of Mass-singing, 
And the profit of Mass-hearing, 

Yet should they never the fifth part, 
For all their wit and all their art, 
Tell the virtue, meeds, and pardon 
To them that with devotion, 

In cleanness and with good intent, 
Do worship to this Sacrament. 





OUR “HIT-THE-GAS” AGE 
By W. W. WHALEN 


This is the age of haste. Get there quickly! We're so many I. W. 
W.’s, which means I Won’t Wait. No “Let George do it!’ about 
too many of us modern pastors; we try to do everything ourselves, 
and in double quick time. It’s the modern ecclesiastical goose-step. 
We have too much Jack-in-the-box hop and jump, with our nerves 
squeaking, but not enough of Little-Jack-Horner-sit-in-the-corner, 
and brighten the corner where you sit. 

John Talbot Smith wrote to me about six months before he died: 
“I’m enjoying life placidly—at last. I’m sorry I didn’t start sooner. 
Don’t rush. When you come to my age, you'll discover too late 
that speed is futile.” The last meal I had with him I noted how 
slowly he ate and how cautiously. He might be alive yet, had he 
begun that régime earlier. 

Not many years ago, you’d find many a diocesan priest slowly 
plodding along behind old Dobbin to his missions in the backwoods, 
perhaps drawing quietly on a corncob, while he flicked the flies off 
the tried and true cob in the shafts, perhaps conning over in his 
easy-going brain the sermon he’d give the patient off-the-map folks 
to whom he ministered. Perhaps such a priest took some things 
too easily, like not starting Mass on time, but in general whatever 
his faults in such respects, his placidity fed his devotion and the 
piety of his people. And he always “arrived” in more ways than 
one. 

I recall from our refectory spiritual reading of seminary days 
the account of a missionary in bigoted territory. Some of the Ku 
Kluxers of that period seized the devoted priest, and rode him on a 
fence rail. He suffered tortures, yet he didn’t break his fast, and 
next morning despite his terrible thirst, quietly offered two Masses 
for the eager, grateful laity. One who long ago cried out “TI thirst!” 
must have waited eagerly that morning for the Consecration, that 
He might come again. In a book of Canon Sheehan’s, he tells of 
a pastor placidly arranging and re-arranging flowers on the altar. 
Not because he was a finicky man, but because he loved to do calm 
little duties about the Blessed Sacrament. 
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Such men can preach to our feverish age that it looks like a lack 
of faith on our part to depend so very much on our own speed for 
success. 

The modern young priest can’t and won’t travel by horse, unless 
he has a bad pair of kidneys, and the doctor prescribes saddle riding, 
The poorest curate these days must use an auto, either his own or 
somebody else’s. Without a motor car, there’s no going. Our 
modern soggarth can’t understand “how any feller can do good 
work without a cah,” forgetting that so much excellent work was 
accomplished before cars were heard of. 

Observing writers years back, also doctors, condemned the prac- 
tice of priests sitting too much. Now priests ride too much, via 
motor. We read with admiration of one holy Jesuit who froze to 
death while walking in Alaska, carrying toys for the children. The 
down-and-out author of “Maria Chapdelaine” was mangled by a 
train, while counting the ties with his heels. The priest victims 
of the tracks are usually struck while speeding across them. We 
can’t wait a minute till the train goes by. We want the right of 
way, and locomotives are not respecters of the persons of men. 

There is less leisure for reading nowadays among the clergy than 
ever. When we congregate and talk, all the conversational air is 
a compound of Camels and racing motors. Why read these days? 
we argue. The newspapers furnish a condensed version of a classic 
in three issues. Who'd meander through Dickens’ “Old Curiosity 
Shop,” when he can get “Little Nell” in six reels, with two-faced 
Mary Pickford and a trained canary bringing that lengthy book 
down to an hour and a half? 

A’ high school instructor recently asked, “Can we rationally 
expect our students, tuned to the swift pace of the motor, the air- 
plane, radio and movie, to read with enthusiasm the novels of Scott 
and Thackeray?” That indefatigable English novelist, Miss Brad- 
don, actually brought out an edition of the Waverly novels with all 
the wood and mountain descriptions omitted; like staging a drama 
without any scenery. I’m glad to write it, it didn’t sell, We mustn't 
forget that the condensations and boiled down scenarios are no more 
the original masterpiece than an Eagle Brand can is a cow. 

I wrote in THe HomILectic AND PastoraL Review in favor of 
the younger priests, and you should see some of the letters that 
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came to me from pastors. Some asked if I’d ever owned a modern 
curate. And I blushingly faltered to myself, “No such good for- 
tune!” Those letters would make one believe that to have a typical 
modern curate would put one out of luck and out of temper. I 
don’t know. 

But we all of us, youngsters and oldsters, speed too much. We 
get our poor nerves stretched to concert pitch these days. Too 
many of us sustain nervous breakdowns and—vacation in Europe 
or winter in Florida, or listen to and dance among the sad sea 
waves at Atlantic City. And because we ride so much and walk so 
little, our figures in bathing suits don’t make for edification. 

I’ve been told that among the Indians the missionary fathers will 
never let their charges see them in such togs, the redskin being 
scandalized. Squint at some of the post cards you have of bathing 
priests, and you'll admit that they’d never do for the movie screen. 
The “human form divine” has too, too much fatty flesh, and re- 
mindeth too cruelly of the flabby whale that swallowed Jonah, rather 
than of the lithe prophet who dived overboard. Too many priests 
in bathing suits would scandalize redskin or pale face, because they 
show in these days of physical culture, the evil effects of gasoline. 
Their biggest development is in the big toe which pushes the gears. 
Because every priest is a judge is no reason why he should stand 
as a model for Shakespeare’s justice, “In fair round belly with good 
capon lin’d.” 

Macbeth mutters: “ ”Twere well it were done quickly.” But he 
was talking about murder. To only one did our Lord ever counsel 
haste. “What thou dost do quickly,” He said to Judas. And Judas 
was a murderer. Cardinal Newman surprises us by quoting these 
words when writing about offering Mass. It’s hardly a good appli- 
cation. Though perhaps you have viewed celebrants who apparently 
carry out that advice to the letter. They fling open the Missal, 
shuffle the pages, whirl back to the foot of the altar; then sweep 
from the Epistle to the Gospel side. At the Dominus vobiscum, their 
chasuble swirls till you recall the greenhorn’s translation of De 
gustibus non disputandum—“High winds, and no mistake.” 

A nervous lady went to a shrine where two young priests were 
offering the Holy Sacrifice simultaneously. She tried to follow one, 
but his rapid, fidgety movements made her own poor nerves do an 
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“endurance” dance. She tried to accompany the other. Just as 
bad. She tried to go along with both at the same time. After the 
twin Masses, she went home, and tumbled into bed, exhausted for 
the remainder of that day. Like him who would be king, the too 
hasty priest does wound the innocent Mass, the Mass that knits up 
the ravell’d sleeve of care, the grand beginning of each day’s life, 
sore labor’s bath, balm of hurt minds, chief nourisher in life’s feast, 

Everybody is writing rapidly in the U. S. A., because we now 
write by machine. We're a nation of journalists, would-be, would- 
like-to-be, never-shall-be. But we have yet to produce our Shakes- 
peare. And our best writers still stick to the old-fashioned pen, 
I wish you could see some of the moving picture scenarios I have 
read. They were evidently composed with two fingers on a Corona 
or a second-hand Remington. The writing was easy; it must have 
been a relief to get such bile and bunk out of one’s system, but 
the reading was very bitter. 


Speed! speed! what sins are committed in thy name! Once when 
I was in New York City, I made a hasty morning dash for the 
Twenty-third Street Ferry over to the Jersey side. My time was 
short, my appetite long, so I rushed into a very small basement 
restaurant with the inviting word EATS over the door. 

“Hurry!” I panted to the waitress. “Please tell your cook I must 
catch a train.” 


That haughty young dame, with the air of a queen in stately 
robes, calmly wrote down my order, pushed the pencil into her 
leaning Tower of Pisa coiffure, and languidly her high heels swayed 
to an aperture in the wall. She screamed out my meal for every- 
body to hear, if anybody cared to listen, also did she tag on the 
postscript about haste. Then out of the depths echoed a leisurely 
voice : 

“Wants to catch a train? Is he a good runner? He'll get a nice 
breakfast when I’m through.” 

And I did, a meal well worth waiting for. That cook wouldn't 
spoil his efforts for a mere command and a missed steam engine. 
You see, the subway speed had caught me, a fellow who was used 
to riding in miners’ “huckleberry expresses” in the anthracite re- 
gions. However, I got over in time to Jersey, and then came the 
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cool reflection, though I was hot enough with haste, that we priests 
hurry too much, Yes, we surely do. 

So many small nagging things crop up in our day that we fall 
into the habit of rushing with fish-like speed from one duty to 
another. We exhaust our nerve oil, and get dry and crabby and 
screech, and many of us, like the swimmer in the window aquarium, 
bump our poor noses against the glass walls. 

Many a procession is ruined by the priest’s nervousness. He’s 
too eager to have things carried off perfectly, so he lets the thing 
get on his nerves, and he gets on everybody else’s. Perfection is 
not from hence, especially when it’s a question of altar boys. Some 
of them would test the patient prowess of him that sat on the dung- 
hill and lamented. 

And we ought to remember that the flaws we see most likely 
miss the laity entirely. A new altar boy upset the celebrant so 
much when he presented the cruets with their stoppers in that the 
flustered lad plucked out the offending bits of glass, and thrust them 
into his pocket. His mother discovered them a week later when 
she was patching his breeches. 

I had breakfast with a pastor in Philadelphia, that city of priestly 
hospitality. A curate darted in. He didn’t masticate his food, but 
“chawed ’er up,” as a farmer would say. He had to take First 
Friday Communion to a bedridden woman. The old rector looked 
at him lovingly, as the boy shot the mush and milk down at shoot- 
the-chute rate. “She can wait,” said the old man kindly. But the 
boy was gone; we heard the roar of a motor. “Heavens, his poor 
young stomach! He'll live and learn,’ commiserated the pastor, 
laying his hand gingerly on his own middle. “That kid pushes the 
gas so hard that he’ll burn his lamps out some night.” You see 
the old rector knew Fords! And I noted that the curate was wear- 
ing extremely thick spectacles. Maybe his eyeteeth had gone or 
strike already. 

The tortoise won out in the race with the hare. In the priest- 
hood, the hares run themselves into early graves. The building of 
one church is enough to erect the tomb of one pastor. Those speed- 
ing priests are such mighty fine, zealous characters that the Church 
can’t spare them. Those speed maniacs are so often angels who 
try to do the Lord’s work far sooner than He expects. They are 
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obsessed with jamming too much into one poor little twenty-four 
hours, forgetting that to God a thousand years are as one day. 
Why crowd peace and happiness into the corner, the two gifts that 
are joined to quiet nerves? I’d say to the black-robed ant: “Go 
to the cow, thou speedster, consider her ways, and be wise.” 
Saints on the other side of the grave are very hard to live up to, 
Saints on this side are very hard to live with—when they’re nervous, 
I don’t think the Master owned nerves, do you? Otherwise He'd 
have taken something stronger, with more sting to it than the bunch 
of careful little cords when He drove out the desecrators of the 
Temple. ‘‘My peace I leave with you,” was His adieu. It isn’t 


so hard to keep peace with our clerical neighbors and our congrega- 
tions when we have peace spreading her white wings in our own 
hearts. Festina lente! The pen that wrote that was gold-tipped 
with wisdom. 








CASUS MORALIS 
Knowledge Necessary for Absolution 
By G. Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case: Alexis says Mass twice a month in an institution for the 
feeble-minded. The inmates range in age from seven to seventy. 
Among them nearly every degree of intelligence is represented, from 
the lowest to almost normal. It is a perplexing problem for the 
priest to decide whether some have sufficient knowledge for the 
reception of absolution. It is equally difficult to determine whether 
they realize what Holy Communion really is. 


Questions: 1. What knowledge of Christian doctrine is required 
in a penitent for the reception of the Sacrament 
of Penance? 

2. Is every penitent, once absolved, to be admitted 
to receive Holy Communion? 

3. How should Alexis act in this case? 


Solution: 1. In the tract on the Sacraments in general, the prin- 
ciple is laid down that faith in the recipient is not necessary for the 
validity of a Sacrament, Penance excepted. The reason for the 
exception is that the penitent’s sorrowful confession of sin, required 
either as essential matter or at least as a necessary condition of the 
Sacrament, is impossible without faith. It is not so easy to deter- 
mine what particular truths a man must know and believe before 
he is capable of eliciting the requisite supernatural act of sorrow. 
He must certainly hold fast two truths: God’s existence and the 
hereafter. The age-long dispute about the necessity for salvation, 
after Christ’s coming, of the knowledge of the mysteries of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation has never been definitely settled. The 
opinion that holds the acceptance of both as essential for justifica- 
tion is solidly probable and must be chosen and acted upon in prac- 
tice as the safer one. It would really seem that the knowledge of 
these two mysteries in one aspiring to receive Sacramental absolu- 
tion is indispensable, although it could not be said with certainty 
that one ignorant of them would be altogether incapable of validly 
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receiving the Sacrament of Penance. Some knowledge of the Sac. 
rament itself, however implicit, would also be necessary. The penj. 
tent then, believing the four fundamental truths, would have to 
accuse himself with true sorrow of his mortal sins with a view to 
obtaining their forgiveness in the Sacrament of Penance. 

2. As far as knowledge is concerned, the requirements for the 
licit reception of the Holy Eucharist are the same as for absoly- 
tion, with this difference, of course, that the recipient have some 
idea, however imperfect, of what Communion really is. The in- 
mates of this institution, those at least whose intelligence is so 
undeveloped as to place them on a level with children, would not 
be expected to know more than is demanded of First Communi- 
cants, under normal circumstances. 

3. The best course for Alexis to adopt would be to give frequent 
and systematic instruction in public and in private on the funda- 
mental truths to his backward flock. If he finds it impossible to 
conduct the classes himself, one of the intelligent Catholic instructors 
or officials in the institution might be given charge of the catechiz- 
ing. If that is not feasible, he should, whenever he has a prudent 
doubt concerning his penitent’s knowledge, question him briefly on 
the essentials of the faith, on the meaning of Penance and Com- 
munion'and the dispositions necessary for their valid and fruitful 
reception. Even after such enquiries, he will probably find that he 
can do no more than give conditional absolution. He will have the 
assurance though that the Sacrament is much more likely to convey 
grace to the soul of his penitent than if he had neglected to impart 
any instruction. It is well to remember that an adult, 7. e., one who 
has attained the use of reason, is incapable of justification and 
salvation without the knowledge of God’s existence and of the here- 
after, and probably also of the Trinity and the Incarnation. So 
that even though the Sacrament is validly administered to one 
deprived of that knowledge, there is a barrier in the soul to the 
inflow of sanctifying grace, there is an obstacle in the way of jus- 
tification, there is an essential means lacking for the soul’s salvation. 











MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Persons Bound to the Canonical Form of Marriage 


The following persons are bound to the canonical form of 
marriage: 

1. All persons baptized in the Catholic Church and converts from 
heresy or schism, though the first named as well as the latter have 
afterwards fallen away from the Church, whenever they contract 
marriage among themselves. 

2. The same persons mentioned in the preceding paragraph are 
held to the canonical form of marriage also when they contract 
marriage with non-Catholics, either baptized or unbaptized, even 
after they have obtained a dispensation from the impediments of 
mixed religion or of disparity of cult. 

3. Catholics of Oriental Rites, if they contract marriage with per- 
sons bound to the form of marriage of the Code. 

Non-Catholics, either baptized or unbaptized, who have never 
become converts to the Catholic Church, are nowhere held to the 
Catholic form of marriage if they marry among themselves. 
Exempt from the Catholic form of marriage are also persons born 
of non-Catholics, who were baptized in the Catholic Church but 
were raised from their infancy in heresy, schism, infidelity, or with- 
out any religion, whenever they contract marriage with non- 
Catholics (Canon 1099). 

The phrase “baptized in the Catholic Church” taken by the Code 
from the Ne Temere decree has been a rich source of controversy 
as to the persons comprehended under that term. In the case of 
persons baptized in adult age there is not so much difficulty to deter- 
mine whether they were baptized in the Catholic Church, for their 
own declared will and intention to become Catholics suffices to prove 
that they have no other intention in being baptized, though per- 
chance a minister of some non-Catholic denomination deceived them 
by representing himself as a Catholic priest or though they, in a 
case of necessity, were baptized by a non-Catholic. An adult can- 
not become a member of the Church as a divinely instituted organiza- 
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tion except by his own free will. Wherefore, his declared will and 
intention in receiving baptism must decide whether he joins the 
Catholic Church or some other denomination. 

In the case of children baptized before they come to the age of 
discretion many cases may arise in which it is difficult to determine 
whether they are baptized in the Catholic Church. In the first place, 
the infanis cannot exercise their own mind and will for the purpose 
of asking to be baptized and enter the Catholic Church, wherefore 
the parents or the legitimate guardian of the infants are the persons 
entitled and obliged to procure this grace for their charges, If 
father and mother or at least one of the parents belong to the Catho- 
lic Church, the Church rules that the children belong to her Faith 
and must be offered to her for Baptism. If through the wickedness 
or indifference of the Catholic parent, or through deceit of a non- 
Catholic minister, these children are baptized in some non-Catholic 
sect, the Church nevertheless considers them to be Catholics and 
to be subject to the rules of Canon Law in the matter of marriage. 

If both father and mother are non-Catholics, either baptized or 
unbaptized, and one or both parents offer their infant to the Catho- 
lic Church for Baptism and give some guarantee that the child will 
be raised in the Catholic Faith, it can be lawfully baptized by a 
Catholic priest, and it is considered Catholic in the matter of mar- 
riage, unless the parent broke his promise and raised the child from 
infancy without any religion or had it instructed in the religion of 
some non-Catholic sect. In that case the Code states that such a 
person, though baptized in the Catholic Church, is not subject to the 
canonical form of marriage. 

If the infants of non-Catholics were baptized by a Catholic lay 
person or a priest against the will or without the consent of father 
and mother, or either of them, or of the legitimate guardian, such 
Baptism was given against the law of the Catholic Church laid 
down in Canon 750, and the child thus baptized cannot be consid- 
ered baptized in the Catholic Church. If Baptism was given to an 


infant of non-Catholic parents in a case in which one reasonably 
judged that the child was in danger of death, the Baptism, even 
against the will of both non-Catholic parents, is lawful, according 
to Canon 750; the Catholic priest or lay person having had the right 
to baptize the infant, it became a legitimate subject of the Catholic 
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Church. If the child survives the danger of death and the parents 
do not consent to have the child raised in the Catholic Faith but let 
it grow up either without any religion or have it instructed in some 
non-Catholic sect, that child is not to be considered a Catholic in 
the matter of the laws on the Catholic form of marriage, according 
to Canon 1099, section 2. 

If father and mother, or either of them, were Catholics, but fell 
away from the Church and joined a non-Catholic sect or became 
infidels, their children, if baptized with the consent of the parents or 
of one of them, either by a Catholic priest or a sectarian, are in law 
considered Catholics and consequently are held to the canonical 
form of marriage. Blat holds that a Catholic who has fallen away 
from the Catholic Church and who marries a person who never 
belonged to the Catholic Church is not held to the Catholic form 
of marriage. That opinion seems rather doubtful, because it makes 
it necessary to give to the term “non-Catholic” a double meaning 
in the same Canon of the Code, and to interpret the second section 
of Canon 1099 as an exception to the first section, no. 2. There 
are, of course, Canons in the Code in which one section is restricted 
by a succeeding section of the same Canon, but the wording must 
be such that any other interpretation of the Canon is excluded, 
because one section of a Canon of the Code is not supposed to be 
modified by another unless the plain and obvious meaning of the 
words employed necessitate such an interpretation. 

In the case of Catholics who have fallen away from the Church, 
and of children who by law are considered Catholics on account of 
their Baptism because their parents, or one of them, were Catholics 
at one time, one might assert that it is useless to hold them to the 
canonical form of marriage because they either do not know any- 
thing about the Catholic Church or despise her authority. Never- 
theless, the Church has not seen fit to declare that they are exempt 
from her laws. The fact that it seems useless to hold them to the 
laws of the Church is no reason to assert that they are free from 
these laws. The Church holds all baptized persons, no matter to 
what Christian sect they belong, are subject to her laws—unless she 
exempts them—though she knows that the non-Catholics ignore her 
authority. Thus the marriage impediments, with the exception of 
disparity of cult and the canonical form of marriage, bind the non- 
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cn, 
Catholics in their marriages to non-Catholics as well as they bing 
the Catholics. 

Catholics of the various Oriental Rites who contract marriage 
with Orientals or with other persons who are not bound by the 
canonical form of marriage, are not held to the laws of the Code 
on the form of marriage. The Code holds them to the canonica] 
form of marriage if they contract marriage with persons of the 
Latin Rite who are under the laws of the Code, as is stated in Canon 
1099, section I, no. 3. Catholics of some of the Oriental Rites in 
certain countries are by special laws of the Holy See held to a form 
of law specified in the Ne Temere decree, which law is about the 
same as the form of marriage required by the Code. Thus the 
special law rules for the Greek-Ruthenians in the United States 
and in Canada. 

Non-Catholics, both baptized and unbaptized, who contract 
marriage with persons who are not bound by the law on the canoni- 
cal form of marriage, are exempted in Canon 1099, section 2 from 
the Catholic form of marriage in any country. If they want to 
marry a person bound to the canonical form of marriage, they can- 
not validly contract marriage except in conformity with the laws of 
the-Code. The fact that the Catholic held to the canonical form 
of marriage has obtained a dispensation to marry a non-Catholic 
does not exempt the parties from the law on the canonical form 
of marriage. 

In Germany and Hungary the marriages between Catholics and 
non-Catholics had by special law been exempted from the Catholic 
form of marriage, for Germany by decree of April 15, 1906, for 
Hungary by decree of February 23, 1909. The greater number of 
commentators of the Code hold that the Code abolished this special 
law, which was contrary to the laws of the Code (cf. Canon 6, no. 1). 
Chelodi (Jus matrimoniale, p. 169), with a few other canonists, 
considers the exemption granted to Germany and Hungary 
as a privilege, and consequently holds that it has not been abol- 
ished by the Code. The Commission for the Authentic Interpreta- 
tion of the Code, December 9, 1917, declared that the exemption 

granted to Germany and Hungary ceased when the Code of Canon 
Law came into force (cf. Leitner, Lehrbuch des kath. Eherechts, 
p. 211). 
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SACRED RITES OF THE MARRIAGE CoNTRACT 


Outside the case of necessity, the sacred rites prescribed in the 
liturgical books approved by the Church, or laudable and approved 
customs, shall be employed in the celebration of marriage (Canon 
1100). 

The pastor shall see to it that the contracting parties receive the 
solemn nuptial blessing, which can be given them also after they 
have lived in marriage for a long time, but it can be pronounced 
only in Holy Mass with the observance of the special law of the 
rubrics, and on all days with the exception of the closed season as 
specified in Canon 1108. The solemn nuptial blessing can be given 
only by the priest who has the right to validly and licitly witness 
the marriage contract, or by his delegate (Canon 1101). 

The sacred Rites of the marriage contract are divided into the 
ceremonies which surround the essential feature of the marriage, 
the expression of the marital consent of both parties, and the cere- 
monies which may be performed any time after the marriage has 
taken place namely, the nuptial blessing. The first named cere- 
monies are obligatory and may not be set aside except in a case of 
necessity; the ceremonies of the nuptial blessing are not strictly 
obligatory, but the pastor is commanded by the Code to see to it 
that the parties receive this blessing. The sacred rites to be em- 
ployed in the making of the marriage contract are contained in the 
Roman Ritual. The Church insists on absolute uniformity of the 
sacred rites in the administration of the Sacraments, each Catholic 
Rite being obliged to follow the liturgical laws laid down by the 
Church for its respective Rite. However, in the Sacrament of 
Matrimony the Church does not oblige the various dioceses of the 
Latin Rite to absolute adherence to the sacred rites of the Roman 
Ritual, but permits dioceses and countries to follow the laudable 
and approved local customs. From this concession it does not fol- 
low that each pastor may employ ceremonies and prayers according 
to his own liking. As a rule, the diocesan statutes, or the laws of 
Provincial and National Councils have their regulations in the mat- 
ter of the ceremonies in marriage. The local customs in reference 
to the ceremonies in marriage need not necessarily be defined by 
authoritative enactments, but the customs must be generally received 
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in at least an entire diocese and of sufficiently long standing to merit 
the name of “accepted customs.” According to Canon 28, customs 
of this nature are legitimately prescribed by uniform practice of at 
least forty years’ duration. The pastors of the individual parishes 
are not permitted to introduce and perpetuate customs peculiar to 
the parish in the matter of sacred rites employed in the celebration 
of marriage. 

The nuptial blessing which the Church desires the parties to re- 
ceive may be given either immediately after the marriage ceremony 
or at a later date. Ordinarily the nuptial blessing can be given 
only in conjunction with Holy Mass and during the open season, 
Canon 1108, section 3, gives the local Ordinaries power to permit 
for a good reason the nuptial blessing also during the closed season. 
The new faculties of the bishops of the United States empower the 
bishops to allow the giving of the nuptial blessing outside of Holy 
Mass. On the days on which the rubrics of the Roman Missal 
allow the votive Mass pro sponso et sponsa, this Mass is to be taken 
for the nuptial blessing. On the days on which the rubrics do not 
permit the votive Mass, the Mass of the day is to be taken and the 
oration from the Mass pro sponso et sponsa is added to the oration 
or orations of the Mass of the day. If two or more couples wish 
to receive the nuptial blessing during the same Mass, the marriage 
ceremony preceding the Mass is gone through with each couple 
separately, but the prayers of the nuptial blessing which is said 
over the married couples after the Pater Noster and before the last 
blessing of the Mass may be said in the plural over several couples. 
If the woman is a widow and has received the nuptial blessing in 
her former marriage, the couple cannot again receive the nuptial 
blessing. If the man is a widower but the woman was never mar- 
ried before or, if married, did not receive the nuptial blessing at a 
former marriage, the couple can receive the blessing. 

In marriages between Catholics and non-Catholics the questions 
eliciting the consent of the parties are to be put by the priest, as 
demanded by Canon 1095, section 1, no. 3. All sacred rites, how- 
ever, are forbidden. If from this prohibition greater evils are fore- 
seen to follow, the Ordinary may allow some of the usual church 
ceremonies with the exception always of the celebration of Mass 
(Canon 1102). 
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The Church does not favor marriages of Catholics with non- 
Catholics, even in cases in which the non-Catholic is entirely willing 
to let the Catholic party practice her religion and baptize and raise 
the children in the Catholic Faith. In such marriages no other 
ceremonies or sacred rites may be employed, except what is essen- 
tial to a valid marriage contract. From the earliest times of the 
Church to the present day there has been the prohibition against 
admitting non-Catholics to an active part in the liturgical functions 
of the Church, wherefore the Code rules that the marriages of 
Catholics with non-Catholics shall not be accompanied by any 
sacred rites, but the priest shall merely ask for the marriage con- 
sent of both parties and get their answer to his questions (Holy 
Office, November 26, 1919). By other decrees of the Holy See it 
has been made plain that the marriages must not take place in 
church, that the priest shall not wear any sacred vestments but only 
his clerical garb, that he shall not bless the ring nor pronounce other 
liturgical prayers over the parties. 

By the way of exception the Code empowers the bishops to allow 
some of the sacred ceremonies to take place in marriages of Catho- 
lics with non-Catholics, if the refusal of all sacred rites causes 
trouble, but the bishop cannot allow them to be married with a 
Mass and much less to receive the nuptial blessing. Here in the 
United States there is, as a rule, no reason why sacred rites should 
be employed in such marriages, and it has been done very rarely. 
In some countries in Europe the Protestants felt very much offended 
if they were not permitted to marry a Catholic in church, and there- 
fore in some places it was quite common to have the mixed mar- 
riages in church, but there was always a distinction made between 
marriages of two Catholics and mixed marriages. 

If the non-Catholic absolutely refuses to give guarantee that he 
will not interfere with the practice of religion of the Catholic party 
and have all the children baptized and raised in the Catholic Faith, 
the Code, in Canon 1061, states that in such cases the Church does 
not dispense the Catholic from the impediment of mixed religion 
or from disparity of cult, as the case may be, and therefore the 
bishop cannot make use of his faculties of dispensation. 
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RECORDING OF MARRIAGES 


After the celebration of marriage the pastor, or he who takes his 
place, shall as soon as possible enter in the marriage record the 
names of the married couple and of the witnesses, the place and 
date, and other items prescribed in the rituals and the regulations 
of the Ordinary of the respective diocese. The pastor shall make 
the entry even if another priest, delegated either by himself or by 
the bishop, assisted at the marriage. 

The pastor shall also, according to Canon 470, section 2, note in 
the baptismal record that the parties contracted marriage in his 
parish on such a day. If one or both parties were baptized in 
another parish, the pastor in whose parish the marriage was con- 


tracted shall send notice of that fact to the pastor where the parties 
were baptized, which he may do either directly or through the 


episcopal Curia. 

Whenever marriage was contracted without the assistance of the 
pastor or a delegated priest, in places where there was no author- 
ized priest for a month, or in danger of death, as described in Canon 
1098, a priest who perchance was present, otherwise the witnesses 
together with the contracting parties, is obliged to see to it that 
the marriage is entered in the prescribed records as soon as pos- 
sible (Canon 1103). 

The keeping of the marriage record in each parish has been de- 
manded by the law of the Church for centuries past, as can be seen 
in the Roman Ritual, and it is considered a matter of serious obliga- 
tion. The Roman Ritual makes it obligatory on the pastor to enter 
the record of marriage by his own hand (manu sua). The Code 
merely orders that the pastor shall write down the record of the 
marriage. It is a general rule of law that one can delegate another 
person to fulfill the duties of one’s office unless they are of their 
nature of a personal character, or the law explicitly demands per- 
sonal attention to a certain duty of one’s office. The Code seems 
explicitly to allow the pastor to commit the making of the record 
to others. In this sense De Smet and other canonists take the phrase 
“parochus vel qui ejus vices gerit quamprimum describat.’ In the 
United States and other countries where the pastors are not recog- 
nized in their official capacity it is perhaps advisable that the priest 
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who witnesses the marriage sign his own signature to the record, 
so that it counts as his entry. However, in the United States the 
marriage record of the Church will rarely be asked for in the civil 
courts, because all the various States of our Union order that 
nobody who is entitled to witness marriages do so without the par- 
ties having obtained a marriage license. On the reverse side of the 
license is the blank of the marriage record which is to be made out 
by the minister or officer who witnessed the marriage and to be 
returned to the office which issued the license, to serve for a per- 
manent record. 

The rule that the marriage record is to be entered also in the bap- 
tismal record of the parties was first enacted by a general law in the 
Ne Temere decree, and that law is retained by the Code. If the 
parties were not baptized in the parish where the marriage takes 
place, the pastor is obliged to send a copy of the marriage record 
to the pastor or pastors of the parishes where the parties were bap- 
tized. The pastor may send this notice either directly or through 
the Chancery Office of his diocese. It may be noted that it is of 
importance to enter on the marriage record dispensations from 


marriage impediments, so that there may be additional proof of 
the fact of. the obtaining of the dispensation, which would be very 
important in case the Chancery record of the dispensation should 
be lost by fire or other accident. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
CHALICES REPLATED NEED Not BE RECONSECRATED 


Question: Do chalices which have been replated have to be reconsecrated? 
There seems to be a recent decision of the S. Congregation of Rites that chalices 
which have been consecrated and are not otherwise desecrated do not need to be 
reconsecrated, if they are replated by a firm authorized to handle consecrated 
vessels, C DB 

Answer: The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 1305, states 
that the chalice and paten do not lose their consecration by the wear- 
ing off of the gold plating or by the renewal of the gold plating. 
Formerly the S. Congregation of Rites had ruled, by decree of 
June 14, 1645, that chalices and patens which had been replated 
after their consecration lost the consecration and had to be conse- 
crated again before Holy Mass could be said with them. While 
the Code is more lenient in this matter, it is stricter in the matter 
of chalices which have been used for unbecoming purposes, for it 
declares in the same Canon quoted above that by such irreverent use 
the chalice and paten lose their consecration. 


CELIBACY OF THE LaTIN CLERGY VERSUS MARRIED ORIENTAL 
CLERGY 

Question: On page 162 of the November issue of THe Hommetic anp Pas- 
TORAL Review the following sentence appears: “The history of many centuries 
proves that the celibacy of the clergy of the Latin Rite has been of the greatest 
advantage to the formation of an efficient clergy, for the clergy of the Latin 
Rite has by far exceeded the clergy of the Oriental Rites in successful activities 
in all branches of Church work.” 

It appears from this that the author attributes the efficiency of the clergy of 
the Latin Rite and their superiority over those of the Oriental Rites to celibacy. 
No doubt, such a sweeping statement would not have been made by him unless 
he had some foundation for it. It would be interesting to hear his arguments 
in favor of such a statement. READER. 

Answer: There is nothing wrong with the statement, as far as 
we can see. It would be wrong to attribute the success of the Latin 
Clergy exclusively to celibacy and deny that other causes and cir- 
cumstances have given the Latin clergy opportunities which the 
clergy of the Oriental Rites have not had. We sympathize with 
the tremendous struggle which the comparatively small number of 


Oriental Catholics united to the Holy See has had for many a cen- 
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tury. Furthermore, we disavow any criticism of the system of the 
Oriental clergy in reference to the permission they have to get mar- 
ried before their Ordination. Our Holy Mother Church approves 
of their system and that is sufficient reason for us and all loyal 
children to respect that system as good and proper. On the other 
hand, it is well known that the Church prefers celibacy of the 
clergy, and it is also self-evident that the priest is in a better posi- 
tion to give his services to the Church whole and entire if he is free 
from family cares. 


NuMBER OF PERSONS REQUIRED TO HAVE BENEDICTION.—BENE- 
DICTION AFTER Last Mass In Mission CHAPELS 


Questions: 1, Is there any determined or approximately determined number 
of attendants required in order that Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament may 


be given ? 

2. Is the following practice permissible? When a pastor has a mission in 
which he reads the last Mass on Sundays, may he give Benediction in the fol- 
lowing way: The large host is consecrated for Benediction during the Mass. 
After Communion the Host is placed in the lunula, and then in the tabernacle. 
Only the first purification is made at which the priest also purifies his fingers, 
this is left in the chalice until after Benediction has been given and then the 
priest consumes the large host and the ablution. PAROcHUS, 

Answer: 1. As far as we know, there is no decree of the S. 
Congregation of Rites which determines the number of persons who 
must be present in order that Benediction with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment can be given on the days on which it is allowed to be given 
by the diocesan statutes or the special permission of the bishop of 
the diocese. It seems that there is quite a consensus of opinion that 
there should be at least twenty or twenty-five persons present. The 
underlying principle of that opinion is based on the law of the 
S. Congregation of Rites, which law is retained by the Code, that 
the public exposition of the Blessed Sacrament should not take place 
except for a public cause. Though the stimulation of devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament among the Catholic population is generally 
considered a public cause sufficient to entitle the bishop to permit 
the exposition and benediction with the Blessed Sacrament, it is 
necessary that the Catholic public take an interest in this sacred 
function. The service is not to be conducted except for the public, 
and if the Catholics of a parish do not attend in fairly good num- 
bers, the public exposition and benediction should not be given in 
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an empty or nearly empty church, for the Church does not consider 
it becoming to have the public exposition unless a fair representa- 
tive number of the Catholic public attends. Twenty or twenty-five 
persons are not a representative number of a large parish. They 
disappear in a church of a seating capacity of six hundred or more, 
Just why it is commonly said that twenty or twenty-five attendants 
suffice to have Benediction is not clear. In the matter of bination 
of Holy Mass on Sundays and holy days of obligation, the Holy 
See has said that the bishop may use his judgment in allowing the 
bination if twenty or more persons would otherwise have to miss 
Mass. Whether, perhaps, this case has given rise to the opinion 
that twenty or twenty-five persons suffice to have Benediction with 
the Blessed Sacrament, is difficult to tell. In any case, no argu- 
ment should be drawn from an entirely different matter. What 
number of attendants constitutes a fair representation of the Catho- 
lic public in a place or parish depends on the relative size of the 
Catholic population of a place or parish. 

2. In reference to the second point of the question we have 
expressed our opinion before in the pages of this magazine. We 
thought that the carrying home of the Sacred Host used for Bene- \ 
diction would least of all interfere with the laws of the sacred 
liturgy. It was suggested by a correspondent that the priest should 
arrange with one or several of the people who go to Holy Com- 
munion to wait until after the Benediction and break up the Bene- 
diction host and communicate these people. Another suggestion is 
given by the present correspondent. The priest himself is not to 
take the ablution and consume the host after Benediction. That 
seems to be a very serious interference with the laws of the sacred 
liturgy to take Holy Communion after the priest has said two 
Masses. And even if he said only one Mass, he cannot outside of 
Holy Mass take Communion after the one Mass, except in cases 
where he has to do so to shield the Blessed Sacrament from 
irreverence. 


It seems no matter what manner of procedure is suggested, it 
forces the priest to violate some rule or other of the sacred liturgy, 
wherefore we doubt whether the S. Congregation of Rites would 
ever allow any of the methods of giving Benediction in these mission 
places, if the question were to come up before that S. Congrega- 
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tion. Whether some violation of the liturgical laws is justified by 
an epikia in the present case justified is debatable. Whether Bene- 
diction with the Blessed Sacrament means so much to the mission 
places that one seems justified in breaking some rule or other of the 
sacred liturgy to make possible the giving of Benediction is not so 
certain. No law can provide for every possible circumstance which 
may arise, and it is evident that in the sacred liturgy there are fre- 
quently circumstances where the priest finds it practically impos- 
sible to comply with the liturgical regulations, 


Tue Priest’s SUNDAY WorK AND FASTING 


Question: The pastor says two Masses on Sunday. He preaches at one 
only. He would preach at the two Masses if he did not have to fast. Is the 
Church more interested in his fasting than in his preaching? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The hardships of priests in the United States and other 
countries where they have to say two Masses on Sundays and often 
at a late hour and at various and distant places are hardly known 
to the Church in the Catholic countries of Europe. There was no 
general provision until recently to come to the aid of priests who 


suffer much on Sundays from the long fast and the unusual exer- 
tions. Recently, however, the Holy See took notice of this mattet 
and said that it was willing to allow the priests under those circum- 
stances to take liquid food between the two Masses, if the cases 
were referred to the Holy See. In fact, it granted the bishops 
power even before the cases are referred to the Holy See to give 
that permission for the time being where such permission was 
urgently needed. If the bishops of the various dioceses are not 
taking the initiative in the interest of their priests, the individual 
priests themselves have a right to ask the Holy See for permission, 
since any Catholic has the right to address his request directly to 
the Holy See. 


May DELEGATION TO WITNESS MARRIAGES BE PRESUMED 


Question: What is to be done in a case like the following: The pastor 
sends me to some out of town place for Sunday work. The pastor of that place 
is taking his vacation. I say two Masses, baptize a child, and after dinner I start 
out for home, and I am notified that there is a marriage at two o'clock. The 
parties to be married are in fact in the church waiting for the ceremony. It is 
a case of a Catholic marriage. I know nothing about the marriage and was not 
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designated to marry them and I could not get word to or from the pastor because 
I did not know where he was. What could I do in such a case? PeErprexys, 

Answer: If the pastor who went away on his vacation requested 
and appointed the neighboring pastor to take care of the parish 
during his absence and had obtained the approval of the bishop for 
such arrangement, the neighboring pastor had all the rights of a 
pastor over the parish of the pastor who had leave of absence. The 
neighboring pastor had the power to delegate one of his assistants 
to any of the parochial functions in the parish of the pastor who 
was on his vacation. He certainly could delegate the assistant to 
witness marriages in that parish. The difficulty, however, in the 
present case arises from the fact that the pastor sent the assistant 
to take care of the parish on that Sunday without explicitly men- 
tioning that the assistant was to witness the marriage. The delega- 
tion to witness marriages must be given to a specified priest for a 
specified marriage or marriages. If the neighboring pastor knew 
that the marriage was to take place and he sent the assistant to take 
care of all the parish business on that Sunday, one may still hold 
that in the orders to the assistant to attend to the parochial affairs 
of that parish the delegation to assist at the marriage in question 
was implicitly contained. If the neighboring pastor did not know 
that the marriage was to take place, it is impossible to construe the 
orders of the pastor to his assistant as an implied delegation to assist 
at the marriage. If the assistant did not know whether his pastor 
knew of the marriage, he should have gotten into touch with his 
pastor so as to inform him of the fact and get the delegation. The 
delegation as demanded by Canon 1096 is necessary for the valid 
assistance at the marriage in question. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE UNIVERSAL JUBILEE OF THE Hoty YEAR 
1925 BY His Ho.iness, Pore Pius XI 


The Supreme Pontiff explains that it is an ancient custom of the 
Church to announce from time to time the Great Jubilee in the City 
of Rome, commonly known as the Holy Year. This Jubilee Year 
is to extend from the first vespers of Christmas, 1924, to the first 
vespers of Christmas, 1925. He urges the Catholics of the City of 
Rome and all the Catholics of the world to make this Jubilee. In 
the course of the year the four ancient basilicas: St. Peter’s, St. 
Paul’s, St. John’s at the Lateran, and St. Mary Major’s are to be 
visited, after confession and Holy Communion, once a day. The 
day may be taken in the natural sense from midnight to midnight, 
or in the ecclesiastical sense, from the first vespers of one day to the 
evening of the following day. The residents and citizens of Rome 
are to make these visits twenty days, the strangers ten days. The 
days may be either continuous or interrupted. A prayer is to be 
said at each basilica for the intentions of the Supreme Pontiff. The 
Holy Father states that his intentions are specially, peace among 
nations, the unity of all Christians in one Faith, the safeguarding 
of the rights of the Church in reference to the sacred places of 
Palestine. 

The Supreme Pontiff urges all who possibly can make the pil- 
grimage to the sacred basilicas at Rome to do so during the Jubilee 
Year, and he exhorts them to make that visit to Rome in the spirit 
of real pilgrims, not after the manner of common sightseers 
(Proclamation of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, May 29, 1924; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XVI, pp. 209-215). 


INDULT OF THE PRIVATE ORATORY FOR PRIESTS CHOSEN TO BE 
MEMBERS OF COUNCILS OF THE PAPAL SOCIETY OF THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH 


The presidents, members of national councils of the Propagation 
of the Faith, diocesan directors, members of diocesan councils shall 
everywhere enjoy the privilege of the private oratory, so that if 
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they are confined to the house over half a month, they may, with 
the consent of the Ordinary, say Mass in private houses, or have 
another priest say Mass in their presence. If the priest does not 
say Mass himself, the person nursing the sick priest and the server 
at the Mass satisfy the obligation of hearing Mass on Sundays and 
holy days of obligation, but no other persons. All priests who are 
members of the General Council of the Propagation of the 
Faith have the personal privilege of the private oratory and may, 
with the consent of the respective Ordinary, say Holy Mass in pri- 
vate houses every day in the year including the greatest feasts of 
the year. They also have the privilege to say Holy Mass on the 
ocean (Letters Apostolic, February 20, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 


p. 219). 


INDULGENCES AND CONCESSIONS TO MEMBERS AND PROMOTERS 
OF THE PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH 


To all properly enrolled members of the Propagation of the 
Faith a plenary indulgence is granted on practically all feasts of the 
first and second class in the Roman Calendar and on three days 


of every month, the days to be chosen at their preference. They 
must receive the Sacraments and visit a church or public oratory 


and pray there for the propagation of the Faith and the intention 
of the Supreme Pontiff. 

Priests who are appointed as promoters of the Propagation of 
the Faith have the indult of the privileged altar four times a week 
and the faculties to bless, with at least the reasonably presumed 
consent of the Ordinary, religious articles with the sign of the 
Cross and attach the Apostolic indulgences to them. If in Advent, 
Lent, at retreat and missions they give sermons, they may publicly 
bless the religious articles. They may bless rosaries with the Crozier 
and the Bridgittine indulgences, attach to crucifixes the indulgences 
of the Way of the Cross, in places where there is no house of the 
Order of Friars Minor, bless the medal of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion (proper to the Congregation of the Mission), bless the medal 
of St. Benedict in places where there is no house of the Benedictine 
Fathers, bless the five scapulars, also under one formula, in all 
places except where the Religious Orders to whom the scapulars 
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originally belong have a residence. The faculty to bless the cord 
of St. Francis, to receive persons into the Third Order of St. Francis 
in places where there is no Third Order organization established. 


These and a few special privileges are granted to the presidents and 
members of the National Councils or directorate of the Propagation 
of the Faith, and to the diocesan directors and members of the 
council or directorate (Letters Apostolic, March 25, 1924; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XVI, p. 220). 


CHURCHES BUILT IN THE GARDEN OF OLIVES AND ON 
Mount THABOR 


The Holy Father rejoices over the completion of the building 
of the churches in the Garden of Olives and on Mount Thabor by 
the Franciscan Fathers of the Holy Land. He appoints Cardinal 
Giorgi as his Legate to consecrate the two churches (Letters Apos- 
tolic, April 18, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, p. 231). 


SEVERAL Missa: CONVENTUALES ON ONE Day. THE TE Deum 
IN THE OFFIcIUM Parvum B. M. V. 


The question was proposed to the S. Congregation of Rites 
whether the new rubrics of the Roman Missal, title I, No. 1, which 
speak of several conventual Masses on certain days, apply also to 
the churches of those religious who are obliged to say the Divine 
Office in choir. The S. Congregation answers that these rubrics 
do not apply to the churches of the religious, unless a legitimate cus- 
tom of their Constitution demands the same as the new rubrics of the 
Missal. 

It was furthermore proposed to the S. Congregation whether in 
the Officium Parvum B. M. V. the Te Deum is to be said from the 
Nativity of our Lord to Advent; in Advent and from Septuagesima 
to Easter only on the feasts of the Blessed Virgin, according to 
decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, February 27, 1883. The 
S. Congregation answers that the decree still remains in force, not- 
withstanding the publication of the new breviary (S. Congregation 
of Rites, May 2, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, p. 248). 
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BisHops CANNOT BE SUED IN THE ForM OF A CANONICAL Triar 
In MATTERS OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 


It was proposed to the Committee for the Authentic Interpretation 
of the Code whether the Ordinaries of dioceses can be sued in 
canonical trial (before the Roman Rota) in complaints against 
decrees, acts, rulings in matters relative to the government or ad- 


ministration of their dioceses. Such acts are, for instance, the pro- 


vision of benefices, offices, etc., or refusal to confer a benefice, office, 
etc. The Committee answers that the bishop cannot be sued in 
canonical trial in these matters. 


If he cannot be sued for the purpose of obtaining the benefice, 
office, etc., can he at least be sued in canonical trial before the Roman 
Rota, according to Canons 1557 and 1559, for the purpose of 
getting damages caused by the refusal of the bishop to grant a 
benefice, office, etc.? The Committee answers that he cannot be 
sued before the Roman Rota even for the purpose of obtaining 
damages, and that it belongs exclusively to the S. Congregation to 
pass on the decrees, acts, orders, of the bishop, and to judge 
whether any damages are due to the one who claims to have been 
unjustly injured by such action of the bishop (Committee for the 
Authentic Interpretation of the Code, May 23, 1923; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XVI, p. 251). 


STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of October 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Divinity of Christ 
By Witx1AMm J. LALLou 


“What think you of Christ? Whose son is He?” (Matt. xxii. 42). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Christ the one living name of history. 
. Efforts of heresy to explain away His Divinity. 
. Basis of our belief that He was God Himself. 
. Does it make no difference whether He is the Son of God? 
. Catholicity the confession of St. Peter. 


There is a very striking passage in one of Cardinal Newman’s 
sermons, in which he pictures the great Napoleon, at the close of 
his life and in the solitude of imprisonment, reflecting upon his 
career and expressing himself to the following effect: “I have been 
accustomed to put before me the examples of Alexander and Cesar 
with the hope of rivaling their exploits and living in the minds of 
men forever. Yet after all, in what sense does Cesar, in what sense 
does Alexander live? Who knows or cares anything about them? 
At best, nothing but their names is known. . . . Their chief 
home is the school room . . . they are excellent examples for 
themes. . . . There is just one name in the whole world that 
lives. It is the name of One who passed His years in obscurity, 
and who died a malefactor’s death. Eighteen hundred years have 
gone since that time but it still has its hold on the human mind. 
. . . Palaces sumptuous and innumerable are raised to His honor. 
His image in its deepest humiliation is triumphantly displayed in 
the proud city, inthe open country. . . . It is worn next the heart 
in life; it is held before the failing eyes in death, . . . He is 
dead and gone but still He lives, as the living, energetic thought of 
successive generations, as the awful motive power of a thousand 
great events. He has done without effort what others with life- 
long heroic struggles have not done. Can He be less than divine?” 
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CHRIST THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF HISTORY 


“Can He be less than divine?” The answer to this question is the 
key to the undying greatness of Christ, to whom, of course, 
Napoleon referred. He is the greatest person of all time, the cen- 
tral figure of history, the One who alone succeeded when Alexander 
and Cesar and Napoleon himself failed, the only name that has 
really lived, because He is Divine, because He is God the Son, liv- 
ing in the flesh, walking a man among men, the God of God, and 
the Light of Light, the True God of True God, who for us men 
and for our salvation, descended from heaven and was made man, 
We confess and believe that Our Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God 
is God and Man. God of the substance of the Father, begotten 
before all ages, and man of the substance of His Mother, born in 
time, perfect God and perfect Man. Yet the history of mankind 
since the time of Christ, has been a record of error and heresy, ever 
striving to push Our Lord from His proper place, to explain away 
His Divinity, to deny the only explanation of His enduring great- 
ness. The Pharisees of old, who lived with Our Lord on earth, 
refused to acknowledge Him to be what He claimed to be. Many 
of them would admit Him to be a great teacher, a master in Israel, 
a prophet of God, but they would not recognize Him as the long- 
promised Messias, the Incarnate Son of God, when He defined His 
true identity as a Divine person, they took up stones to cast at 
Him as a blasphemer. When He challenged them, “What think 
you of Christ, whose Son is He?” They answered, “David’s,”’ and 
so it has been century after century of the Christian era. 


ATTACKS ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


Heresy after heresy has attacked the Divine character of Jesus 
Christ. The Arians of the Fourth century questioned if Christ was 
the Son of God, whether God the Son was God in the same sense 
that the Father was God, and so they taught that the Son was sim- 
ilar, but not equal to the Father, like Him, but not consubstantial 
with Him. The Nestorians followed, who taught that there were two 
personalities in Christ, one divine and one human. In other words, 
that one and the same person was not at the same time God and 
Man. The followers of Eutyches went to the other extreme and 
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declared that Our Lord was neither Man nor God, but a new 
and strange nature, the Divine and the human blended in him with 
the result that he was neither true God nor true man. 


So it has been in every age of the Church and so it is to-day We 
find it taught to-day that Jesus was the greatest and noblest of men, 
the most elevated of philosophers, but that He was Divine in the 
real sense of the term, very God himself, Incarnate living in the 
flesh, a man among men, they say it is too much, too incredible to 
believe. For they are unwilling to believe what they cannot under- 
stand, and the infinite love and compassion and condescension of 
God for man which induced Him to become one of us, is too much 
for them to grasp. And challenged to-day—“What think you of 
Christ, whose Son is He?” They would answer like the Jews of 
old, “David’s.” He is Divine, they say in the nobility of His 
character, of His life, in that He is the most beautiful expression 
of God in creation, but they will not admit that He is Divine in 
the sense taught by the Church, that He is God the Son, the Eternal 
Word, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. That He is the 
One who thought it not robbery to be equal to God, who emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant, being found in the likeness 
of man; taking upon Himself a human body and a human soul, 
so uniting this human nature to His Divine personality that the one 
individual Jesus Christ is at once God and Man. 


NosBILity OF CHRIST’s CHARACTER 


Admitting the reality of Christ as an historic person, that is to 
say, that He was a real person who actually lived and not a mere 
myth, admitting too the Gospel history as an authentic historical 
document worthy of our credence, we find that the Gospel story 
reveals to us the most beautiful character known to all civilization, 


the most sublime figure of history. In His love, His self-sacrifice, 
His widespread sympathy, His disinterestedness, His fidelity to His 
friends, His pardon of His enemies, His perfect poise of mind 
and action, He combines all the elements which make up the man 
of ideal perfection. As a teacher, He proclaimed the most sublime 
truths; He laid down a rule of conduct, based upon unselfish love 
of others; He taught humility and self-denial, strictest justice and 
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angelic chastity. Are not the words of this noblest of men, this 
most wonderful of teachers, to be accepted as true? 


Jesus Proctarms His Own Divinity 


Is there anything about His glorious simplicity which indicates 
the fanatic or the visionary? Was He mistaken as to His own 
identity? Yet the same Gospel record that reveals the eternal 
beauty of Christ and of His teaching, records also His words by 
which He proclaims Himself Divine, the Son of God. Let us agree 
that Jesus is a truthteller, and then see what He says of Himself. 
His assertions are such that they could be made only by God him- 
self, e.g., “If any man keep my word, he shall not see death for- 
ever.” “It is my Father who glorifieth me of whom you say that 
He is your God.” Questioned by the Jews, He admits that He is 
greater than Abraham or the prophets, and He declares His eter- 
nal existence, “Before Abraham was made, I am!” Who but God 
could declare, “I am the Light of the world,” “I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life,” or “I am the Resurrection and the Life?” He 
ever spoke as one having authority in His own right; the prophets 
spoke saying, “Thus saith the Lord,” but Christ says, “J say unto 
you, if any man keep my word, he shall not see death forever.” 


He asserts His Divine Sonship that He is the Son of God by 
nature, as we are by adoption. We are all sons of God, He is our 
common Father, but Christ is the Son of God by nature and con- 
sequently He is equal to God and therefore God Himself. The 
Jews very well understood what Our Lord meant when He de- 
clared that He was the Son of God, for they took up stones to cast 
at Him as a blasphemer, “Thou being a man makest thyself God.” 
“The Jews sought the man to kill Him, because He did not only 
break the Sabbath, but also said God was His father, making Him- 
self equal to God” (John v. 18). To be equal to God means to be 
God, for God can have no equal but Himself, and indeed Our Lord 
declared, “I and the Father are one.” The reason for the sentence 


of death pronounced against Our Lord was that He made Himself 
the Son of God. “We have a law, and according to the law, He 
ought to die, because He made Himself the Son of God.” 

When the Apostle Philip begged His Master, “Lord, show us 
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the Father,” He answered, “He that seeth me seeth the Father,” 
and He repeated, “I and the Father are one.” When St. Thomas 
was convinced of the truth of Our Lord’s Resurrection, he exclaimed, 
“My Lord and My God,” and Jesus accepted his homage, He who 
would not permit Himself to be called king or rabbi, accepted the 
homage paid Him by Thomas as Lord and God. 


MopErRN DENIAL oF CuHRIST’s DIVINITY 


If we admit, then, Jesus Christ to be the wisest and noblest of 
men, bearing to our race messages of unheard of wisdom and beauty, 
and yet refuse to accept His testimony concerning Himself, the 
claims which He makes of His own identity, we stand with the 
unbelieving Jews and we merit the reproach addressed to them: 
“If I say the truth to you, why do you not believe me? He that 
is of God, heareth the Word of God, therefore you hear them not, 
because you are not of God.” A misrepresentation of the Divine 
character of Christ has been made ever since He appeared upon 
earth, so it is spread abroad to-day in newspaper and periodical, 
in popular literature, from the lecture platform of our universities, 
even from the pulpits of professedly Christian Churches. It is said: 
“What difference does it make whether Christ is divine or merely 
human, so long as we follow His teaching?” ‘“‘What difference does 
it make?’ What difference does it make whether or not we accept 
the words of Christ as truth? Does it make no difference whether 
or not we. believe Him when He says that He is the Son of God, 
the one who is to come with great power and majesty to judge the 
world, when He claims for Himself eternal existence—Before 
Abraham was made I am.” Does it make no difference whether 
we consider Christ to be what He claims to be, the Messias and 
the Son of God, or whether we consider Him as a visionary mis- 
taken as to His own identity! If He is only human, His teaching 
may be accepted or rejected, according to its power of conviction, 
it rests strictly on His own merits, like the teaching of any phil- 
osopher. But if He is Divine, then we must receive His teaching 
without question, and we must live up to His rule of life, cost what 
it may. 
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WE BELIEVE UNRESERVEDLY THAT Curist Is Gop 


It is a fallacy to pretend to reverence Our Lord for the nobility 
of His character, the sincerity of His life, the beauty of His teach- 
ing, and then refuse to believe His own words, concerning His 
Divine Nature. The same Gospel which reveals to us the beauty of 
His life and the sublimity of His teaching, records His unmis- 
takable words declaring Himself the Son of God Incarnate. We 
Catholics accept the words to mean what they say. We know that 
to deny that Jesus is God is to take the soul out of Christianity. 
Deny the Divinity of Christ, and the Church topples and falls, be- 
cause it has no foundation on which to rest. We believe, then, that 
Jesus is no less than God, He to whom our minds and our thoughts 
turn instinctively as to Our Father and Our God. ‘Whom do men 
say that the Son of man is?” and as they answered of old, so they 
answer to-day. Some say that He is John the Baptist, other some, 
Elias, or one of the prophets. To the question, “What think you of 
Christ, whose Son is He?” Like the Jews of old, many answer, 
“David’s.” But we wish our answer to be in the words of the 


confession of St. Peter, “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Mercy of Jesus in the Sacrament of Penance 
By J. P. RepMonpD 


SYNOPSIS. I. Circumstances of the miracle; Capharnaum and Nazareth. St. 
Luke’s detailed account of the same incident. 
Presence of Pharisees and doctors occasioned by Our Lord’s 
growing fame. The motive of the crowd. 
The afflicted man and Our Lord’s attitude towards him. 
Meaning of Our Saviour’s rebuke to the scandalized 
Pharisees. 
The miracle considered as a preparation for the Sacraments. 
The Sacramental System and the needs of human nature. 
Parallel between the healing of the paralytic man and the 
Sacrament of Penance. 
Sacramental confession and a human need. The burden of 
secret sin. 
. Faith and Contrition in the paralytic man; their necessity 
for forgiveness in the Sacrament of Penance. 
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Our Lord’s “own city,” to which St. Matthew refers, was not 
Nazareth, the home of his youth, but Capharnaum. The Nazarenes 
had rejected Him. It was they who had thrust Him out of their 
city with the intention of destroying Him by casting Him over the 
brow of the hill. It was they who had wrung from Him the bitter 
complaint: “Amen I say to you, that no prophet is accepted in his 
own country.” And even Capharnaum, the scene of so many 
“mighty works,’ was to remain unmoved and impenitent, and to 
merit at a later date, the awful condemnation: ‘And thou Caphar- 
naum, shalt thou be exalted up to heaven? Thou shalt go down 
even unto hell. For if in Sodon had been wrought the miracles 
that have been wrought in thee, perhaps it had remained unto this 


In to-day’s Gospel St. Matthew records one of these miracles. 
St. Luke, with his artist’s eye for effect, gives us a much more 
detailed account. From him we learn that the poor cripple was 
so eager to get near to Our Lord, so confident that he would be 
cured, that he had himself carried up on to the roof and let down 
through a hole. To carry out his wishes the bearers had to mount 
the flight of steps which in the Eastern fashion, adjoined one of 
the outer walls, and removed some of the tiles of the flat roof. 


Wor.LpLy WIsDoM 


This happened in the early part of Our Saviour’s’ public life. 
Already His fame had spread far beyond Galilee, had reached Jeru- 
salem, ninety miles away, and roused misgivings amongst the 
Pharisees. The day was an eventful one in the little city of Caphar- 
naum. <A party of Pharisees and doctors of the law from “every 
town of Galilee and Judea and Jerusalem” had assembled to see 
for themselves and form their own conclusions. These men were . 
learned in the Sacred Scriptures; they had thoroughly explored the 


prophecies. Their profound learning qualified them to recognize 
the Messias; they should have been the first to welcome Him. But 
they had set their hearts on earthly ambitions, They had fashioned 
for themselves a type of Messias, and were too proud and hard of 
heart to bow to one who did not correspond to that type. If they 
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had taken the trouble to come to Capharnaum it was not to learn 
the truth but to criticize. 


Eagerness for sensation, no doubt, was the prevailing motive with 
the crowds which had assembled to witness the meeting of the 
young Prophet and such a distinguished company of Masters in 
Israel. So dense was the crowd that every entrance to the house 
was blocked. It is quite likely that when the poor invalid was 
laid at the feet of Our Divine Master he showed some confusion, 
In the presence of the Holy One of God he betrayed something of 


that sense of sin, that consciousness of sinful unworthiness, which 
only a short while before had made St. Peter go down on his knees 
and stammer: “Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man.” 
They were secrets of sin locked up in his heart; he had turned them 
over well in his reflections, and had probably come to the conclu- 
sion that there was some connection between them and his affliction. 
It was common belief among the Jews that every temporal mis- 
fortune was sent by God as a punishment for sin. Jesus saw what 
was passing in his mind, and looked upon him with eyes full of pity. 
Jesus saw that he was ashamed, and sorry for his sins, for without 
sorrow sin cannot be forgiven, and hastened to give him relief. 
“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” What a flood 
of peace must have swept over that poor man’s soul! He knew then 
that his cure was assured. The learned doctors of the law professed 
to be shocked. For a man to claim the power to forgive sin was 
blasphemy ; it was assuming the Divine prerogative; it was nothing 
less than claiming to be God, for “Who can forgive sins but God 
alone?” But Jesus reads their thoughts. It was easy enough, as 
He quickly pointed out, to claim the power to forgive sins, but not 
so easy to prove it. There was no external change to show that 
the man’s sins were blotted out; he had not changed in appearance. 
A man might also claim the power of working miracles of healing; 
that too was a Divine power, and one capable of proof by demon- 
stration. He who could give visible proof of possessing the Divine 
power of working miracles would at the same time prove his claim 
to forgive sins. In a word, he would prove that he was God, and 
Jesus forthwith put His critics to confusion by healing the paralytic 
man before their eyes: “Arise, take up thy bed and go into thy 
house. And he arose and went into his house.” 
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FORESHADOWING THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 









Like many other works of Our Divine Master this miracle was 
a foreshadowing of something wonderful yet to come. As the i 
miracle of feeding the multitudes prepared the minds of the Apostles 
for the institution of the Holy Eucharist, so this miracle helped to - ' 
prepare them for the Sacrament of Penance. Out of His com- 
passion for human suffering Our Saviour worked miracles of heal- 
ing: out of His knowledge of human nature He instituted the sacra- 
mental system as the best means of satisfying the needs of men’s | 
souls. There is a resemblance between the healing of the paralytic 
and a sacrament. The healing of the body was external and visible; 
it was the counterpart of another healing, internal and spiritual. In 
a sacrament the outward, visible part comes first; it is a symbol of 
what is being wrought in the soul, but more than a mere symbol, | 
for it actually accomplishes what it symbolizes. The washing of lh 
the body in Baptism, for example, is a symbol of the washing away | ty 
of original sin which at the same time is taking place in the soul. i 
In human life we cannot do without signs and symbols. 

The healing of the paralytic man directs our thoughts towards the Mi 
Sacrament of Penance. When Jesus looked upon the suffering | 
man He saw that he stood in need of a healing far more urgent than 
the healing of his body. At once Our Saviour exercised Divine 
compassion, and forgave the man his sins. The Sacrament of 
Penance is above all the sacrament of mercy and compassion. Jesus 
understands human needs, and not the least amongst them is the 
need of unburdening ourselves of our joys and sorrows, and even 
of our sins, to some sympathetic fellow-creature whom we can trust. 
Even Our Blessed Lady felt that need, for no sooner had Gabriel 
departed than she arose and “went with haste,” as St. Luke tells 
us, to pour her joyful tidings into the kindly ears of St. Elizabeth. 
































CRUSHING WEIGHT OF SECRET SIN 





But it is those who are in sorrow or in sin who are the more 
keenly conscious of this need. A hidden crime is a terrible weight 
upon the soul, and few men can bear it for long. How frequently 
do we read of criminals who after years of hiding have given them- 
selves up to the police, and confessed their guilt! Fear of punish- 
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ment and shame restrain many from disclosing their crimes, but 
always there is the gnawing at the heart. What a debt of gratitude 
do we Catholics owe Our Divine Master! The Sacrament of Pen- 
ance is a monument of His mercy and goodness. But Our Saviour 
has done more than provide an outlet for a human need. As the 
paralytic man received a grace greater than he had expected, so we 
in the confessional not only receive relief and a soothing of a soul 
perturbed by the consciousness of sin, but also a real and true for- 
giveness of our sins. We must learn to look upon confession not 
as a troublesome discipline, but as a blessed privilege. 


FAITH AND CONTRITION 


Faith and contrition were the qualities in the paralytic man 
which obtained for him his double cure, the healing of soul as well 
as the healing of body. Both are necessary to obtain forgiveness 


in confession. The Sacrament of Penance gives us a lasting oppor- 
tunity of exercising the virtue of Faith. Every time that we 
approach this tribunal of mercy we should stir up our faith in the 
infinite value of the expiation of Our Redeemer. He has borne the 
burden of our sins; He offered Himself for-us, and His satisfactions 
are superabundant. We must arouse our faith and confidence in 
the inexhaustible merits of His Passion, for the sinful diseases of 
our souls can only be healed by His precious blood. 

To faith we must add contrition. It is useless to seek forgive- 
ness without sorrow. A misunderstanding of the true nature of 
contrition often leads to trouble in devout and sensitive souls. Con- 
trition is not merely a matter of sentiment. Because we do not 
feel sorry and ready to weep does not mean that we are lacking in 
contrition. Sentiment may be very helpful to some, but it is not 
at all necessary. Contrition is essentially an act of the will which 
detests past faults and makes resolution not to commit them in the 
future. The gentle St. Francis de Sales tells us that contrition may 
be the work of an instant. “Cast a quick glance within,” he says, 
“to see and detest your sins, and another at God to promise Him 
amendment.” 

Perfect contrition, sorrow that is unalloyed with any selfish mo- 
tive, sorrow for no other reason than that we have offended God 
who is infinite Goodness, should be the desire of every soul. Per- 
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fect contrition is a complete turning back to God after having turned 
away from Him to take pleasure in created things. Unfortunately, 
so weak and foolish are we, so full of imperfections and earthly in- 
clinations, that not many of us can rise to such a height of generosity. 
But here again, in the Sacrament of Penance, are the goodness and 
mercy of Our Saviour made manifest: for in this wonderful sacra- 
ment some of that detestation of sin which Jesus experienced in His 
agony, and again on the cross when with His dying voice He cried 
out, “Father forgive them for they know not what they do,” passes 
into our souls there to bring about the destruction of sin. As He 
substituted Himself for us in His Passion, so in the Sacrament 
of Confession He reproduces that substitution in each individual 
soul. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Call to Christianity 


By P. J. Lypon 


SYNOPSIS. I. The Wedding of the King’s Son. 
The Calls to the Jews. 
. The Destruction of Jerusalem. 
. The Call to the Heathen. 
. The Wedding Garment of Grace. 
. Application to ourselves. 


The people of the East are accustomed to parables and stories. 
Our Lord always uses parables in bringing home to His hearers 
the new ideas of the Kingdom of Heaven; it was a natural and 
effective teaching method. Instead of using the cold, abstract state- 
ment that “God is merciful to the sinner,’”’ He told them the touch- 
ing story of the Prodigal Son which to this day has a naturalness 
and moving power all its own. When He wishes to convey to men 
the Christian concept of our neighbor He paints the picture of the 
man who had fallen among robbers and the charity of the Good 
Samaritan. We are so constituted that stories, vivid pictures and 
so forth, move us more than big words and the style of the lecture- 
hall. 


It is the mind of the Church that sermons should be suited in 
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matter and language to the capacity of an average congregation, 
The “average man” is always in the majority. 

We are told that only a little more than half of the children of 
the country ever get beyond the sixth grade, and that only one- 
third of our school population finish the eighth grade. This is an 
added reason for plain sermons if our young people are to grasp the 
truths of the Gospel and the answers to the objections that are cir- 
culated by the ignorant. 


THE WEDDING 


The wedding is one of the critical events in human life. The 
bride leaves her father’s home to go whithersoever her wedded lord 
takes her. She goes forth “to link the generations each with each” 
—to be a source of new life. The husband is the head of the new 
home. 


This union of man and woman, the Holy Scriptures tell us, is 
sacred because it is modeled on the union between Christ and the 
Church. In the parable of to-day Our Lord teaches that He, the 
Son of the Eternal King, is espoused to our human nature by the 
Incarnation and in a wider sense to the whole Church. Through 
this union comes the new life of Grace that makes us the sons of God. 


In the natural order, the son shares in the life and nature of his 
father, otherwise he would not be a true son. In the plan of Christ . 
by Baptism and the other Sacraments, we ali share in the Divine life. 
It is the life of supernatural Grace. 


The pagan world of old sought to bring God close to earth; it 
made God to its own image and likeness. God took pity on the 
world and, as the Apostle says, “emptied Himself, taking the form 
of a servant” (Phil. ii. 7). 


Incarnation means “in the flesh” or “taking flesh.” The Eternal 
Son without suffering any change in His own Divine Nature, took 
upon Himself a real human body and a real human soul. There 
resulted one Divine Person in two natures. He who was all-rich, 
became poor to enrich us; He who feeds the sparrow and who holds 
the world as a ball in His hand, willed to be dependent on His 
blessed Mother and St. Joseph. He is wedded to our nature and 
in a special manner to the Church which He founded “to teach, 
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govern, sanctify and save all men.” It is a union that will last 
forever; a union of knowledge, of love and of peace. 

The Catholic Church, then, is not man-made, and hence it com- 
mands us as Christ Himself; it is promised the gift of infallibility, 
and so it differs from the sects of our day which scandalize the 
weak and the worldly by wrangling and doubts. The Catholic 
Church is not a debating-society. She has the mind of Christ; there 
is no cloud of misunderstanding between the Bridegroom and the 
Bride. 

THE Jews ARE CALLED 


In Eastern lands it was often customary for princes to issue in- 
vitations several times to the same persons. Travelers tell us that 
the same habit exists among the Persians and Chinese even to-day. 
Our Lord used the facts of life and the customs of men to point a 
lesson of salvation. Hence here He wished to proclaim to His 
hearers that God has called the Jewish people to membership in His 
Church. They were called by the prophets of their own blood to be 
the disciples of the Messias and by St. John the Baptist, the bold 
and sturdy messenger who announced the coming of the “Lamb 
of God” in their midst. They refused the call. Then He sent the 
Apostles and disciples when “‘the fatted calves” were killed, when 
the banquet was ready; in a word, when the Church was fully es- 
tablished. How was this second invitation answered? “They went 
their ways, one to his farm and another to his merchandise. And 
the rest laid hands on his servants and having treated them shame- 
fully put them to death.” We know that St. James, the first Bishop 
of Jerusalem, was killed by the Jews, as was Stephen who is called 
the proto-martyr or the first to bear witness to Christ with his 
blood. Then the King was angry and sent armies to destroy those 
murderers and to burn their city. This was a prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70 by the Roman armies under 
Titus. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 


The destruction of the Holy City was the sign that the Jews were 
rejected in turn and that a new and more spiritual religion was to 
take the place of their sacrifices. God was henceforth to be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth, not alone in Palestine but in every 
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land beneath the sun. Had not the prophet Malachy foretold the 
new worship, the clean oblation of the Mass? “In every place there 
is sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a clean oblation” (Mal, 
ia2). 

Forty years in advance Jesus foretold the fall of Jerusalem. When 
He said on another occasion “this generation shall not pass till all 
these things be done” (Matt. xxiv. 34), He referred not to the 
end of the world, but of Jerusalem as the center of Jewish hopes 
and pride. 


The taking of Jerusalem, one of the most fortified cities in 
olden days, is vividly described by Abbé Fouard in his book “The 
Last Years of Saint Paul.” Five strongholds one after another 
within the walls fell before the merciless attack of Roman valor. 
Even the Temple, that proudly sat on Mount Moriah was burned 
to the ground. Many of the unfortunate people were crucified; 
ninety-seven thousand were made prisoners; “the only ones spared 
were seven hundred young men of fine figure and exceptional beauty 
who were destined to lend lustre to the triumph of the conquerer.” 

“All day long,” says Abbé Fouard, “the Romans rushed about 
through the narrow streets of Sion, looting, slaying and burning 
everything in their path, but from many of the dwellings whence 
they expected to reap rich booty, they were forced to recoil, suffo- 
cated by the stench of corpses with which they were filled. When 
Titus arrived upon the blazing hill-top and beheld intact those towers 
of Herod which no machine of war could ever have impaired, this 
last victory of his, easy as it was, seemed to him a miracle and he 
gave thanks unto God who had fought for him.” 


THE CALL TO THE HEAVEN 


When the Chosen People refused to come to the wedding, a third 
invitation was issued. The Apostles were told to go outside the 
ranks of Judaism—to the highways and byways—and to preach 
to the pagan nations. St. Paul was the most zealous of the servants 
of the King. For over twenty years down to his death in Rome 
in the year 67, he preached Christ and is known as “the Apostle 
of the Gentiles.” His letters to his converts number fourteen. The 
Church was not intended to be national, but was to disregard 
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national lines and to embrace every creature. It was to be Catholic 
or universal. This is one of the chief lessons of the parable. 


THE WEDDING GARMENT 


The guests answered the call indeed but this did not suffice: they 
must prepare to enter the banquet hall. They must brush off the 
dust of travel and be clothed with a robe befitting the dignity of 
the prince and his palace. The wedding garment was required 
according to Jewish custom; it is needed, too, by one who would 
share in the bounty of the heavenly King. The Fathers of the 
Church see in the wedding garment a figure of the robe of charity 
and right living, without which we cannot be true followers of 
Christ and without which we are excluded from the presence of 
the Lord. Faith is not enough for it may be dead. It must be faith 
that worketh by charity (Gal. v. 6; James 2, 14, 17, etc.). 

The sentence at the end of the parable, “many are called but few 
are chosen,” was used by Our Lord also in the parable of the 
Laborers in the Vineyard. There the words meant that many are 
called to the ordinary degree of grace, but few are to expect extraor- 
dinary gifts from the Lord; or many are called in the ordinary way 
of Christian education, but few are converted at the eleventh hour 
or on their deathbed. In to-day’s parable only one guest was with- 
out the wedding garment. The words then cannot well mean that 
most of those who answered the call to Christ will lose their souls. 
The words must be referred not to those who came but to those 
who refused to come. This must mean the Jews: many received the 
call to enter the Christian Church, but few actually entered it. St. 
Paul speaks of “the remnant saved according to the election of 
grace” (Rom. xi. 5). To this day they persist in their blindness. 

Weare all called to the true Faith. Do we appreciate this? Faith 
is a Divine gift and many there are who for one reason or another 
do not share our happiness. What are we doing by good example 
to bring others into the fold? “Let your light shine before men.” 
Are we studying our religion so that we can answer the difficulties 
of those who inquire of us? Many will not ask a priest. Four 
hundred years of the “Protestant Tradition,” as Cardinal Newman 
calls it, have blinded them to the marks of the Catholic Church, 
the Spouse of Christ. 
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Again, we must beware of the easy indifferentism of our days, 
Natural virtue, honesty, truthfulness, etc., are not enough. We must 
have supernatural Faith, Hope and Charity. Faith and works must 
be “bells of one accord.” 


Let us thank God for the gift of Faith and do all in our power 
by prayer, good example and study, so that those outside may also 
come with the wedding robe of grace, to share with us the banquet 
which is set before us on earth and that other banquet which we 
shall partake of anew in the Kingdom of our Father. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Faith in Prayer 


By M. S. SmitH 


“Lord, tf Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean. . . . I will, be thou made 
clean. And forthwith his leprosy was cleansed.” . . . “And Jesus said to the 
Centurion (pleading for his servant), ‘I will come and heal him. And the Cen- 
turion making answer said, ‘Lord I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter 
under my roof—but only say the word, and my servant shall be healed’” (Matt. 
vit, 2-3; 7-8). “The ruler saith to Him: Lord, come down before my son die. 
Jesus saith to him: Go thy way, thy son liveth” (John iv. 49-50). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Examples of confidence in the power of prayer; the leper 
pleading for self; the Centurion appealing for his servant; 
the ruler imploring the recovery of his son. 

II. In the “If Thou wilt” of the Leper we recognize, at least, the 
beginning of a belief in the Divinity of Christ. In the 
“say only the word” of the Gentile, we see too a glimpse of 
faith in the Divinity. Their humility merits the praise of 
Our Lord. The hesitant faith of the ruler merits a rebuke, 
which is, however, humbly accepted. 
III. We too must have an humble confidence in prayer, a faith 
founded on Christ’s promise which binds Himself and His 
Father. 


Which shall we admire the more—the implicit confidence, nay 
the absolute faith, of the Leper pleading for his healing, or the im- 
mediate and perfect response of Jesus to his plea?—a response 
repeated again in answer to the faith of the Centurion and the ruler 
or office holder. What an example of true prayer in the plea of 
the Leper! The earnestness of his plea is equaled only by his faith 
in the power of Him to whom he appeals. “Lord if Thou wilt,” 
he cries “adoring Him,” by this adoration showing that he really 
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recognized the Divinity of Jesus. Others may have appealed led 
on by hope that this man, who in the past year had performed many 
wonderful cures, some perhaps witnessed, others of which they 
had heard, would make use of His power in their behalf. To many 
the origin or source of that power was a matter of little or no con- 
sequence ; their only concern being that it be used for their relief or 
satisfaction. Even at this time, indeed, some, as we know after- 
ward to be a fact, may have thought Him to be in league with 


Beelzebub. 
THE FAITH OF THE LEPER 


Not so, however, the Leper, the outcast, the man without hope 
from his fellow-man: for he came and adored, thus showing that 
he recognized Christ as being something more than mere man. He 
may not probably have thoroughly sensed the Divinity; yet, from 
his manner of approach, and from his mode of expression, we can 
rightly surmise that to him had been granted a glimpse of the 
Divinity of Jesus. So deep, indeed, was his act of adoration that 
St. Mark says, “kneeling down, he said ‘If Thou wilt, Thou canst 
make me clean.’” Remark also the words of the petition. He 
does not ask Jesus to intercede for him; does not ask, even as the 
people of old asked Moses to pray to God that they might be freed 
from their afflictions: but “if Thou wilt”; as though he would say 
“T recognize, and now confess, that Thou art equal to the Father 
in power, and of Thyself hast dominion over disease, over death 
itself, hence I beseech Thee to will my cleansing; for if Thou but 
will it the deed is accomplished and I am cured.” Can anyone ask 
a more impressive manifestation of belief in the Divinity of Christ 
than that shown by this afflicted man? | 

Whence that faith? Partly, humanly speaking, from his knowl- 
edge of the miracles wrought already; for this episode occurred 
about the end of the first year of Christ’s public life, and principally 
from internal inspiration and illumination, due to the fact that 
this man, in all humility, bowed down in resignation to the Holy 
Will of his God in accepting his affliction, said with resignation 
manifesting itself in his humble prayer, “if Thou wilt.” 

Behold, then, one requisite of true prayer—absolute conformity 
to the Will of God; a confidence, indeed, that we profess every 
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time we say in the Lord’s Prayer “Thy will be done”; yet, I fear 


it is too often uttered merely by the lips, without corresponding 
echo in the heart. 


THE CENTURION’S FAITH 


As the Master was at the outskirts of Capharnaum he was met 
by another, a Centurion, who sought aid not for himself but for 
his servant. This man, though not a Jew, was a person of great 
influence in the city, who used his power in behalf of the Jewish 
people, even “showing his love for them by building for them a 
synagogue.” In their gratitude, seeing how dear to him was the 
servant, they urge him to seek the intervention of Jesus, but he 
seems reluctant; hence they approach Jesus; and recognizing the 
solicitude of his friends, the Centurion himself meets Jesus as He 
enters the city, and, when Jesus graciously says “I will come and 
heal they servant,’ gives expression to words of such deep humility, 
that they are treasured by the Church, even as the faith professed 
is cherished: “Lord I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under 
my roof’—what deep humility !—“but only say the word, and my 
servant shall be healed’—what wonderful faith! But why should 
we laud the humility or praise the faith of this man; behold both are 
immediately recognized by Our Lord, who says to those who fol- 
lowed Him: “I have not found such faith in Israel,” then to the 
Centurion, “Go, and as thou hast believed, so shall it be done unto 


thee. And the servant was healed at the same hour,” continues the 
narrative. 


THE HEsITANT FAITH OF THE RULER 


Contrast the faith of this man with that of the office-holder under 
the Romans, a Jew, who came from Capharnaum to Cana to Jesus 
imploring Him to come to his home before his son died. While 
this ruler had confidence in the power of Jesus over sickness, his 
was not the faith demanded by Our Lord; hence, contrary to His 
custom, Christ rebukes him, saying, “Unless you see signs and won- 
ders, you believe not.” Bowing down to the rebuke, the man per- 
sists in his request, “Lord come down before that my son die.” His 
confidence was not true faith, because he thought it necessary for 
Jesus to be actually present, in order for Him to effect a cure; while 
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the Centurion gave an example of real faith: “say only the word 
and my servant shall be healed.” When Jesus said to the ruler “go 
thy way, thy son liveth,” his faith was confirmed, and, when he 
heard the hour at which the fever left the boy, he understood and 
“he believed and his whole household.” ‘The man believed the 
word which Jesus said to him, and went his way,” the result of 
his confirmed faith being his belief in and adherence thereafter to 
Jesus, with all the members of his house. 


CONFIDENCE IN PRAYER 


Not only in these instances, but in every case in which He made 
use of His power in behalf of those seeking it, did He demand, 
not merely confidence but absolute faith in Him: for he usually said: 
“Be it done to you according to your faith.” The same faith He 
demands to-day, and the confidence we have in prayer rests on this 
faith, nay of it is begotten. 

But you say “I believe in prayer; I not only recognize its neces- 
sity, but I am firmly convinced of its efficacy. Yet I am com- 
pelled by sad experience to say that my prayers seem never to reach 
the throne of Grace; in fact I never get what I pray for.” To 
those speaking thus we might quote the words of St. James: “Ask 
in faith, nothing wavering,” and again: “You ask and you receive 
not; because you ask amiss,” that is yours is not a true prayer: for 
you merely speak and do not pray. No really humble, confident 
prayer ever made has remained unanswered. The answer, it is true, 
may not have been what the petitioner expected; yet every prayer is 
heard sooner or later, for Christ has bound not merely Himself, but 
the Eternal Father also, to hear our prayer and answer it, when 
He said “Amen, amen I say unto you; if you ask the Father any- 
thing in my name, He will give it you” (John xvi. 23). “Amen, 
amen,” stronger language, more convincing words could not be 
used; for this expression, Amen, especially when repeated, had 
all the value of a most solemn oath. 

That we might be inspired with this confidence and embued with 
faith, begetting not merely hope but moral assurance in the efficacy 
of prayer, Our Lord, in response to Peter’s wonder as they viewed 
the withered fig tree the day after it had been condemned to 
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barrenness, said: “Therefore I say unto you, all things, whatso. 
ever you ask when you pray, believe that you shall receive ang 
they shall come unto you” (Mark xi. 24). The faith demandeq 
consists not in the belief that God is capable of answering prayer, 
but in the implicit trust in His fidelity to His promise to hear our 
prayer and grant what we pray for. In this trust we find, then, an 
act of faith, from which springs the hope, that, if the request be 
for our good, and this, like unto the “if Thou wilt” of the Leper, 
is to place our will in conformity with that of God, it will be 
granted, if not specifically, at least in that way in which God deems 
best for the one praying. Whosoever prays thus will naturally 
have humility; hence he will not base the answering of his request 
on any claim that he imagines he has on the goodness of God, or 
on any merit that he thinks is his own by reason of the work that 
he has accomplished for God’s honor and glory or the benefit of his 
fellow-man. 





THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER 


The efficacy of prayer does not depend actually on the state of 
soul of the petitioner. For though he who is in the state of grace 
may be far more unctious or earnest in sending his petitions to 
heaven than an unfortunate sinner, yet God is always longing for 
the first faint prayer of the soul that is steeped in sin. This is a 
phase of God’s mercy that should fill every heart with gratitude, 
and drive away even from the hardened sinner the very thought 
of despair. And as prayer is necessary, so is it efficacious; for that 
to which man is bound must not only be feasible but must be capable 
of producing results. He who prays as did the Leper, with humble 
submission to the Will of God, and with heartfelt earnestness, and 
with the “Lord I am not worthy” of the Centurion, will also pray 
with that attention and devotion leading on to perseverance, which 
fill the heart with faith and embue the soul with confidence arising 
from the promise of God; and, from such prayer will arise the firm 
conviction that his every request will be granted. Such is the 
prayer of faith that will, nay must, be heard and answered. 





BIBLE STORY SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Your Loyalty 


“Who then shall separate us from the love of Christ” (Rom, vitt. 35). 


Children, some time ago I asked a little girl, “Do you love God?” 
and she answered, “Indeed, I do. He makes the stars shine so 
bright at night, and He makes the roses and the lilies grow, He 
gave me a good mother and dear little brother. He gives me food 
and drink; and, best of all, He has a place reserved in heaven 
for me.” 

Truly you often prayed to God Almighty in heaven and told Him 
that you loved Him with all your might. The acts of faith, hope, 
and charity you have often repeated. Your love prompted you to 
put a bouquet of flowers before the Sacred Heart in your home, 


every day. Is your love sincere? Will it stand the test? Buble 
history tells us of a young boy, the son of the mother of the 
Machabees. 


In the Old Testament God forbade the Jews the use of pork. 
He wanted to try their obedience. To spite God a pagan king 
ordered the Jews to eat swine’s flesh. It came to pass that a good 
mother and her seven sons were arrested by the king’s soldiers. The 
king commanded the mother and her seven sons to eat the meat 
placed before them. They all heroically refused. The seven brothers 
were scourged, to make them eat the pork, but the eldest brother 
spoke to the king: “We will not eat of it, for we would rather 
die than disobey the laws of God.” Then the king, in great anger, 
commanded that his tongue should be cut out, and parts of his feet 
and hands cut off, and afterward that he should be burned slowly 
over a fire as long as there was any life in him. As soon as he was 
dead, the other brothers were asked whether they would obey the 
king; and as they refused, one by one they were tortured and put 
to death. The youngest boy remained. The king treated him very 
kindly, and promised him fine clothes, fine meals, and all kinds of 
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toys if he would eat swine’s flesh. The little boy said: “No, king: 
God has forbidden it. And I love God with all my heart. I wi 
not eat!” Since the king did not succeed with flattery he used 
force and threats. He gave the boy to understand that he would 
also be put to death if he continued to be stubborn. But the little 
boy courageously replied: “If I can suffer pain for my God, I 
will do it willingly. I love Him so much that I am glad to give up 
my life. He commanded me not to eat swine’s flesh and I will 
obey.” Then the king, being incensed with anger, treated him more 
cruelly. So the boy died undefiled and loyal to God. 


Children, this little boy gave a true proof of his love. He loved 
God with all his mind and with all his heart and with all his might. 
Will you ever be called on to prove your love for God? Would 
you have courage enough to stand the test? I have a very grave 
fear that you would show yourselves cowards. Only this morning 
on rising some of you omitted your morning prayers; you did not 
feel like saying any prayers. God was waiting for your morning 
offering, but He waited in vain. Do you say now that you love 
God? 

Here is another instance. A good friend gave you several apples. 
You were so glad to eat them. On your way home you met a com- 
panion who was poor and hungry. He asked you for an apple, but 
you turned away with a flat refusal. That was another test of your 
loyalty to God. Divine Providence sent this boy in your way to 
see if you would love him for God’s sake. But you did not. You 
showed that you were very selfish, The good mother of the 
Machabees must have trained her boys well in self-denial for the 
love of God. It was this that made them strong in the great test of 
their loyalty. 

Children, remember empty words do not count. It is deeds that 
count. Show your loyalty to God by doing freely and for His sake 
things which you are not obliged to do. Every day do some good 
deed. Of your own free will go to some nearby church and pay a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament. Ask your mother if you may do 
an errand for her. In your savings bank you have a collection of 
nickels and dimes. When you meet a poor, blind, or cripped man 
or woman give some of your savings for the love of God. In the 
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poor we see God. They are His favorites, and whatever kindness 
you show them, Jesus considers as done to Him. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Greatest Evil 


“Thy sins are forgiven thee’ (Matt. ix. 2). 


Jesus had come into the city of Capharnaum; when the people 
heard of it they gathered together at the house where He was, and 
He preached to them there. The houses of the Jews were usually 
square, and but one story high. The roofs were flat, with a wall, 
_ or railing, around them, so that persons might safely walk there. 
In the center of the house was a large square room called the court. 
Over this court there was no roof, but in time of rain, or much 
heat, an awning or covering of some kind was stretched across the 
opening. It was into such a house as this that Jesus had now 
come. And some men brought a man who was sick of the palsy 
and unable to walk, for Jesus to heal him. When they could not 
come in at the door, on account of the crowd, they went up on the 
roof, and taking off the covering, let the man down on his mattress 
into the court below where Jesus was. 


When Jesus saw how much faith they had, He spoke to the sick 
man, saying, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” But some of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, who were sitting there, said to themselves, “Who is 
this that pretends to forgive sins, as if he were God?” Jesus knew 
their thoughts and said to them: ‘Why do you think these things in 
your hearts? Is it not as easy for Me to forgive this man his sins, 
as it is to cure him of his palsy? But to show you that I have power 
to forgive sins, I will make him well.” Then He said to the sick 
man: “Stand up on thy feet, and take up thy bed and go to thy 
house.” Immediately the man rose, stood on his feet, took up his 
bed and went out before them all. The people who saw it were 
astonished. Our Lord did not mind so much the sickness of the 
body, but He saw the poor soul loaded down with mortal sins. 
That is why He said: “Thy sins are forgiven thee,” for sin is a 
greater evil than sickness. 

But some of you are happy in sin, and you firmly believe that 
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there are greater evils than sin. You are down on your back with 
a great pain and burning up with fever. For weeks and weeks 
you are helpless. Day and night you look for sympathy. To you, 
your illness is truly a great evil. In the lives of the Saints we read 
that they laughed at pain; they asked’ God to send them crosses and 
trials. Sickness, after all, cannot be such a great evil if the Saints 
prayed for it. Many a person has turned to God after a severe sick- 
ness and trials. 

Maybe, dear child, you are an orphan. You have lost your good 
mother, the only parent you had to guide you. You must have 
been crushed when the coffin was lowered in the cold, cold ground. 
At home you missed somebody very, very dear to your heart. Your 
loss is indeed a great evil. Your good mother, however, is praying 
for her lonely child here on earth, and God will send some good- 
hearted person to take care of the orphan. 

Is death the greatest evil? You and I must die. What a great 
evil! You have heard of many people praying for death, asking 
God to take them out of this world. After all, death cannot be 
such a great evil. 

Whatever you may think and say, there is no greater evil than 


to live in mortal sin. And why is sin the greatest evil? Because 


God wants you to be sinless, for He hates and detests sin. The 
story of the little child held before the multitude, tells us how Jesus 
loved innocent children. He could not bear the thought that they 
would sin. On their way to Capharnaum the Apostles began to 
dispute with one another as to which of them should be the greatest? 
Jesus knew what they said. He called a little boy and set him in 
the midst of them, and told them that unless they should put away 
their pride they could not belong to the kingdom of heaven. ‘“Who- 
ever, therefore,” He said, “is most humble and willing to obey, 
like that little boy, will be the greatest in the kingdom of God.” 
See what a great regard Jesus had for children. How very grieved 
He must feel when He knows that one of His beloved children has 
fallen and is living in mortal sin, an enemy of Him and His Father. 
And that is why sin is the greatest of all evils. 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
A Great Choice 


“But they neglected, and went their way’ (Matthew xx. 5). 


On a Sabbath day, Jesus went into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees, and, while there, he spoke a parable about a man who 
made a great supper. When everything had been set on the table, 
the man sent his servants to those who were invited, saying, “Come, 
for all things are now ready.” But they all began to make excuses. 
The first said, “I have bought a piece of ground and must go and 
see it; I pray that thou wilt have me excused.” Another said, “I 
have bought five yoke of oxen, and am going to try them; I pray 
thee have me excused.”’ And another said, “I have married a wife, 
and therefore I cannot come.’”’ So the servant came and told his 
master these things. Then the master, being angry, said to him: 
“Go out quickly into the streets and bring into my house the poor, 
the lame, and the blind.” And the servant did as he was com- 
manded; but there was room for still more, so the master said: 
“Go again through the streets and lanes of the city, and make the 


people come in, that my house may be filled; for none of those men 
who were first invited shall taste of my supper.” 

Children, be careful lest you be shut out by the Lord of Lords. 
The King of Kings, also, has prepared a great supper in His beauti- 
ful dining-hall in heaven. There is a place for every human being. 
You are also invited. There is also a place for you. God is waiting 
for you to take that place. 


But, dear children, you have often acted like those friends of 
the king when you preferred the pleasures of this life to heaven. 
On your way to church on a Sunday morning you saw a house on 
fire. This fire was so fascinating to you that you forgot all about 
going to holy Mass. You liked the excitement more than you liked 
to assist at Mass. You remained away. You were disrespectful 
and ungrateful like the friends of the king. 

Again, it may be that a companion tells you improper stories 
on your way home from school. He shows you nasty pictures. 
You know that it is sinful to listen to bad stories and to look at 
impure objects. Perhaps you take great pleasure in this sinful 
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pastime, and you encourage your companions by laughing. By 
your conduct you make your choice. You prefer your companion 
to God and his dirty language to heaven. 

Listen to the story about four brave and pious young men in 
the Old Testament. It is all about Daniel and his companions, 
They were chosen by the king of Babylon as servants in his palace. 
They were young and beautiful and quick to learn. The king 
wanted the four boys he had brought back to enjoy themselves, as 
well as to keep. strong, so he sent them every day food from his 
table. Do you think that is the kind of food which makes a boy 
or girl well and strong? Indeed it is not. The sweet pies, and 
cake, and candy you eat do not make you one bit taller or rosier; 
but the bread, and the potatoes, and green vegetables do; and the 
longer you drink only pure water, the stronger men and women 
you will be. 

One of the four boys, Daniel, knew this. I think their mothers 
had fed them always on good simple food, and that was the reason 
they were so fair to look upon. A great deal of the food sent by 
the king had been offered to idols. Daniel and his companions, 
therefore, did not wish to eat it, lest they should offend the Lord. 
So Daniel spoke to the chief officer, and asked him not to make 
them eat of that rich food. He said he and his companions would 
prefer vegetables and water. There was something else they did 
which helped them to keep strong and beautiful. They prayed to 
God every night and morning to help them in this heathen land. 
These boys used to open the windows of their rooms wide, and ' 
facing towards their old home they prayed God to take care of 
their mothers and fathers far away, and to help themselves to do 
what would please Him. Though they were forced to live in a 
pagan land amid the sin and the pleasures of the royal court, they 
did not forget the God of Israel. They made the best choice. 

Children, every time you commit a mortal sin you prefer sin to 
God and your sinful pleasure to heaven. Be careful lest some day 
God should have to tell you that there was no place for you, and 
that it was filled by a boy from Africa, and your place, little girl, 
has been taken by a gypsy maid from India—that you had lost your 
chance of heaven; you had made another choice. 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Our Parents 


“Can a woman forget her infant?” (Isaias xlix, 15). 


There was at Capharnaum a centurion or captain in the Roman 
army. He had a servant whom he loved very much, who had taken 
sick and was about to die. When the centurion heard that Jesus 
was near, he sent some of the elders of the Jews, who were his 
friends, to ask Jesus to come and heal his servant. And the elders 
came and begged Jesus earnestly, saying: ‘Although the centurion 
is not a Jew, but a Roman, yet he loves the Jews, and has been 
kind to us; for with his own money he has built us a synagogue.” 


Then Jesus went with them towards the centurion’s house. And 
the centurion went out to meet Jesus, because he thought that he 
was not good enough for such a holy man to come into his house. 
And he said that if Jesus would only say the word his servant would 
get well. Jesus, seeing this faith, told him to return home, that 
his servant would get better. The man believed Jesus and went 
his way. And as he was going down towards his house, his servants 
met him, and they brought word that his servant was well. 


That young man had a very good and devoted master. Our 
parents are also very solicitous about us. When we are sick, our 
mother watches at our bedside all day; and in the evening, when 
good father comes home from work, he takes her place all night. 
On many other occasions father and mother have shown their love 
and regard for their poor child. At Christmas, on a birthday—in 
fact all year round—devoted parents shower their children with 
many kindnesses. And many a boy can say, “I have just as good 
a father as the centurion.” Thank God that He gave you such de- 
voted parents. 


The great prophet Elias for a long time stayed at the house of 
a widow who had a son. The widow and her boy became very 
fond of Elias. The little boy often loved to be with the “Man of 


God.” Elias knew many beautiful stories, and the widow’s son 

would not grow tired curled up on the floor, or sitting beside his 

mother in front of a blazing fire, listening to stories about Jacob 

and the Angels, or the baby boy Moses, or Samuel, to whom God 
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spoke. But one day the boy did not climb up to the prophet’s room, 
which was situated in the attic. Elias missed him and went down 
to see where he was. He found the mother crying, and the boy 
lying in her arms, weak and white, and hardly breathing. While 
they watched, the poor boy stopped breathing, and his spirit went 
heavenward. 

When the mother saw that her child was dead, she was so 
wretched and unhappy that she could not stop weeping. “Give me 
thy son,” said Elias. And very tenderly he took the little boy out 
of his mother’s arms. He carried him up the staircase to his loft 
and laid him upon his own bed. He got down on his knees and 
prayed most fervently to God. And three times he stretched himself 
upon the little body, crying: “Oh, Lord, my God, I pray Thee 
let this child’s spirit come unto him again.” ‘Then the color came 
back to the little boy’s cheeks; he breathed and opened his eyes; 
his beautiful soul had come back. Joyfully Elias lifted him in his 
arms and carried him down the stairs. At the foot stood the mother 


weeping. When the mother raised her eyes she saw her boy, with 


life and color in his face, smiling at her. She stretched out her 
arms towards him. All her sorrow turned to great joy. 

Sometimes your parents must scold you and you think that you 
do not deserve it. Then a queer thought comes into your mind; 
you say that you have bad parents. That is not right. Remember, 
your father and mother have many worries at home and in business, 
and this is often the cause of their ill-humor. But with all their 
harsh words they love you dearly still. 

Some time ago a priest had to bury a child, the son of parents 
who lived on a canal boat. The father and mother were very poor. 
The whole family would travel from town to town and eke out a 
miserable living. The father was a scissors grinder, but worked 
at anything. The good mother had to raise a very large family. 
The food was scarce and so she had to feed her children very 
sparingly. The conduct of the children was anything but good, so 
the parents had to scold them continuously. One of the children 
died. Now the mother who seemed to be so harsh wept incessantly, 
and was inconsolable in her grief. The love for her child was a 
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deeply rooted love, a mother’s love, which never dies. So if your 


parents seem very harsh with you, and not to care for you, remember 


this is not really so, and that they have as great love for you as the 
good centurion of Capharnaum had for his servant. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Hardhearted Children 


“For judgment without mercy to him that hath not done mercy” (James ii. 13). 


Jesus tells us of a king who took an account of his servants. One 
was brought to him who owed him ten thousand talents. After the 
king heard the sad story he was moved with pity. He let the 
servant go and forgave him the debt. But when that servant was 
gone out he found one of his fellow-servants that owed him a hun- 
dred pence, and laying hold of him he throttled him, saying: ‘Pay 
what thou owest.”” And his fellow-servant falling down on, his 
knees cried out to him: “Have patience with me and I will pay 
thee all.” But he would not, and he went and cast him into prison 
till he paid the debt. 

Very often God has reasons to think how hardhearted Christian 
children are. Perhaps your father died after a lingering sickness. 
The burden of the whole family fell upon your mother. There are 
many of you in the same household. Day and night your good 
mother has to tire herself, and worry herself how to clothe and 
feed all of you. Your mother often looks sad, and many a tear 
she has shed. Ever since your father’s death, your conduct has 
grieved her very much. You do not come home when she calls you; 
you remain away from Mass on Sundays; the neighbors complain 
to her about your bad conduct. What annoyance you cause the 
family. Your dear mother is so good and so forgiving. How then 
can you be so hardhearted? 

In the second book of Samuel we read that King David had a 
son named Absalom. He had grown up, and among all the young 
men of the children of Israel, none was so much praised for his 
beauty as he. From his feet to his head there was no fault to be 
seen in him. His hair was very thick and long. But Absalom was 
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wicked; for when his brother Amnon sinned against him, he killed 
him and fled to another country. 

However, he came back to his house in Jerusalem, but David 
would not see him nor speak to him, because he had slain his 
brother. Finally the king forgave him. Notwithstanding this, 
Absalom was bent on revenge, and by cunning and deceit, he began 
to win over the people, so that they might proclaim him king, and 
force his father to leave the country. Finally, the king had to flee 
hastily out of Jerusalem; he and his servants, and many of the 
people of the city passed over the brook Kedron and went up 
towards the wilderness. And David said in sorrow: “My own 
son is trying to take away my life.” 

The Lord, however, decreed to punish Absalom for his great sin 
in rebelling against his father. The hostile armies met in a wood, 
and God gave David the victory. Of Absalom’s army, twenty 
thousand men were slain. Absalom fled away on a mule; but as 
the mule went under the thick branches of a great oak, Absalom’s 
hair was caught among the branches. The mule raced on and left 
Absalom there, hanging above the ground. Joab, a fried of David, 
the king, took three darts in his hand, and went to the place where 
Absalom was, and thrust the darts into his body while he was yet 
alive, hanging in the branches of the oak. Afterwards ten young 
men, who were servants to Joab, came and slew him. And they 
took Absalom and threw his dead body into a pit that was in the 
wood, and piled a great heap of stones over him. Children, you 
will surely admit that this was a well-deserved punishment for such 
a hardhearted son. 

A teacher who watches children at play often thinks how cruel 
some Christian children are. He sees them at one time teasing an 
old man; at another time they are maltreating a cripple; now they 
mock old persons; and now they plague a poor animal to death. 
Children, if you do this, where is your charity, where is your 
sympathy? Why are you so heartless? 

You have heard the story in the Bible about the hardhearted 
servant. You remember what happened to him. The king, hearing 
how he had treated his fellow-servant, had no more mercy with 
him, but put him into prison for the rest of his life. “Thou wicked 
servant,” said he, “I was kind to you, and forgave you all your 
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debts, because you asked me. Should you, in like manner not have 
had compassion on your unfortunate fellow-servant?” So may God 
punish you, dear children, if you are not forgiving. He will turn 


a deaf ear to your prayers when you are in misery, children, if you 
are not kind and sympathetic to others. God in all His justice will 
have to treat you also in a hardhearted manner and leave you in 
your misfortune both in this world and the world to come. 





Rerent Publications 


The Confessions of St. Augustine in the Translation of Sir Tobie 
Matthew. Revised and amended by Dom Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. 
(Benziger Bros., New York.) Price: $1.00. 


There is no need to recommend Augustine’s Confessions, for every- 
one is well aware that this is one of the enduring books of all the ages, 
The present translation was the first to appear in English, being pub- 
lished in 1620. From the literary standpoint it ranked very high and 
possessed much of the resonance and easy flow of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible which was made about the same time. As a ren- 
dition of the original, however, it was not very accurate, though Sir 
Tobie’s powers as a linguist were the wonder of his age. It was his 
extraordinary style that served as a model for practically all the later 
English versions and to which they owe their literary merit. We won- 
der if all know that Sir Tobie was a priest. 

Dom Roger has become a benefactor to each of us by emending this 
first English translation in conformity with the critical Latin text, 
while preserving as far as possible Matthew’s excellence of style. 


Naturally the old English spelling has been modernized. A very good 
introduction and notes have been supplied. J. A. M. 


The Roman Missal. A new edition agreeable with the Vatican 
typical edition. Preface by Adrian Fortescue. 


Besides a new translation of the Roman Missal we have here a brief 
introduction on the Mass and history of the Missal, a guide to the use 
of the Missal and a supplement containing some special Masses for 
English-speaking countries and various religious Orders. Like the 
several other translations of the Missal already on the market this one 
will be welcomed by the faithful. 


American Prose Masters. By W. C. Brownell. (Scribner’s, New 
York.) Price: $2.00. 


American Poetry. By A. B. DeMille. (Allyn & Bacon, New 
York.) Price: $1.00. 


Perhaps we in America are too much inclined to admit with certain 
of our English brothers across the sea that nothing of real literary 
merit can come from this side of the ocean. Of course we are a 
young people comparatively, and as such are not likely to be given all 
the credit that is due us just because of our youth. It takes a long 
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time to produce really great writers and a literature, and it would be 
extraordinary if in a couple of centuries a new nation were to produce 
any classic authors at all. This reason, however, cannot be well pressed 
in our regard, since as an English-speaking race we are but an offshoot 
of the English themselves. It should not, then, be surprising to any- 
one if we point to some of the writers born on our soil and rate them 
alongside the best of those whom England has produced. That this 
can truly be done Mr. Brownwell has ably shown in his splendid study 
of the prose style of Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, Lowell, and 
Henry James. Teachers and all lovers of American literature should 
possess this work and study it. 

Not less praise is to be given to the second book mentioned above. 
It is made up of selections from some sixty of our best poets, among 
whom the following Catholic names are quoted: Joyce Kilmer, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Father Tabb and Father Ryan. 


Gemma Galgani. By Philip Coghlan, C.P. (Benziger Brothers, 
1923.) 

This is a sketch of the wonderful history of a saintly and angelic 
young girl, who belongs to our contemporaries, since she was born on 
March 12, 1878, and died in the odor of sanctity April, 1903. -Her 
life was a succession of marvels like the ones we admire in several 
youthful holy Virgins who adorned the Church in the past. Her 
history should be read by or to all Catholic girls, which applies espe- 
cially to her sisters who are either Italians, or of Italian desecnt. 
They would find in her a model, or at least an ideal, that could not fail 
helping their minds and hearts to rise heavenward. A. M. 
















Augustinian Sermons. Second Series. By John A. Whelan. 
O.S.A. (Blase Benziger & Co., New York.) Price: $2.25. 





Plain Sermons. By Thomas S. Dolan. (Peter Reilly Co., 


Philadelphia.) 








The Priesthood of Christ. By the Most Rev. Patrick Phelan, 
D.D., Bishop of Sale. (Wm. P. Linehan, Melbourne.) 


Father Whelan’s second series of sermons dwells on subjects most 
necessary for the Christian life and the absolutely essential truths of 
religion. Priests will find them helpful in preparing sermons or instruc- 
tions and religious may use them for meditations. The laity also will 
derive much benefit from reading them. 

Father Dolan’s sermons, although brief, contain splendid material 
for instructions. They are ideal for the instructions at Low Masses 
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and may be readily expanded into longer discourses, They are partly 
dogmatic and partly moral and deal with a variety of subjects. 


Bishop Phelan’s sermons were first delivered in his own Cathedral 
during the novena of devotions in honor of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
So insistant was the demand for copies that the author has issued the 
present volume. As the title indicates, they treat of the priesthood, 
with Christ, the great High Priest as the central figure. In them will 
be found ample material for a course of Lenten discourses or sermons 
for the Sundays or instructions for meetings of the League of the 
Sacred Heart or the Holy Name Society. The well-known piety and 
learning of the author is shown in every paragraph. Every priest 
should have a copy of this work. 


The Gospel According to St. John, with Introduction and Anno- 
tations. By Madam Cecilia. (Benziger Bros., New York.) Price: 
$3.75. 


This is one of the very useful Scripture manuals which the authoress 
has written for secondary schools in England and Ireland. As in- 
tended for beginners they are more popular than critical, and aim at 
exposing the plain meaning of the sacred writer. When a student has 
gone through a book like this one he can be supposed to have an intel- 
ligent grasp of his subject and to be fitted to reply to all the ordinary 
difficulties that may be brought against it. Hence its importance for 
schools. But not only may students thus profit by Madam Cecilia’s 
labors, for any fairly well educated person can read and study her 
books to real advantage. How lamentable it is that such such works 
find no place in our American schools! 





In Christ Jesus. By Raoul Plus, §.J., revised and corrected 
Edition. Translated by Peter Addison. (Benziger Bros., New 
York.) Price: $2.35. 


The title of the present book is found in the New Testament no 
fewer than 188 times, and is intended to express man’s incorporation 
in Christ. Obviously this is a teaching which is little understood and 
is not easy to grasp. Therefore the author has undertaken to set forth 
its meaning and consequences through a consideration of the relations 
of the members of Christ’s mystical body with their head. 

As Fr. Plus rightly says: “At the present time many Christians 
are more and more eager for enlightened piety. They not only wish 
to love much. They aim at a better knowledge of the object of their 
love.” For such of the faithful, then, this work has been produced, 
and we welcome it. We are glad to note that the author is going 
to give us a parallel work on the communion of Saints, in which he 
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will develop the mutual relations between all Christians through their 
common incorporation with Christ. 


Conservatism, Radicalism and Scientific Method. By A. B. 
Wolfe. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


Professor Wolfe subtitles his work, An Essay on Social Attitudes, 
and treats the subject from a purely mechanistic point of view. His 
philosophy reduces volition to environmental reaction. He states 
frankly his view that the purpose of education is to provide the proper 
stimuli, and that the students will automatically acquire scientific social 
attitudes. This view would surely have interest for all of us, if true, 
and it explains the anxiety with which those of the mechanistic school 
are seeking to control state supported colleges and universities. 


The author assumes the old-time purposeless evolution as the ex- 
planation of all social phenomena. How a rigid determinist can reason- 
ably have a purpose is hard to see, but Professor Wolfe and his fellows 
desire to direct the future evolution in thoroughly purposive channels. 
And the purpose that one sees in the whole book, an idea that crops 
out in the most unexpected and irrelevant spots is—birth control. 
What this thing has to with much of the professor’s matter is hard 
to understand, but there it is for his readers; and it may not be rash 
to suppose that the students of Ohio State University are being pro- 
vided with the stimuli he deems fitting to develop in them proper social 
reactions. 


The professor himself remarks how hard it is sometimes for teach- 
ers in universities to teach independently what they think best, as they 
are frequently persecuted by the authorities. This may give some of 
the Christian people of Ohio a thought. Enough persecution to silence 
those who are corrupting the morals of a churchless generation might 
not be welcome to the professor, but it would be a service to truth. 
But a short while ago a professor in a state university not in Ohio 
devoted a great deal of his time to a campaign for birth control legis- 
lation. This perhaps was within his constitutional rights, but his office 
force like himself under state salary, devoted their full time to this 
correspondence. Thus was a great commonwealth paying out the tax 
money for its own destruction. VD 


The Congregation of St. Joseph of Carondelet. A brief account 
of its origin and its work in the United States (1650-1922). By 
Sister Mary Lucida Savage, Ph.D., of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
(Herder, St. Louis, 1923.) 


The Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph was founded in the 
year 1650 by Bishop de Maupas of Le Puy at the request of the Jesuit 
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missionary John Paul Médaille. Its organization as a congregation 
without enclosure and simple vows was at that time more or less an 
innovation, for nearly all of the existing orders of women had their 
origin in the Middle Ages and were subject to enclosure. Pius V in 
renewing the law of Boniface VIII, included even tertiaries with simple 
vows who had been devoting themselves to active works of charity, 
It was not till the beginning of the seventeenth century that the rigor 
of this law was somewhat relaxed, but enclosure was still regarded as 
an essential element in communities of women. The principle of non- 
enclosure was adopted by St. Francis de Sales when in 1610 he founded 
the Daughters of the Visitation. It was looked upon with disfavor, 
however, and in deference to the wishes of the Archbishop of Lyons 
he changed his congregation five years later into a cloistered order 
with solemn vows. This freedom of the Sisters of St. Joseph to engage 
in duties of the active life filled an ever growing need and was a pow- 
erful impulse in the growth of their institute, which spread rapidly 
throughout the dioceses of France and other European countries. 
With the exception of a brief account of the Congregation up to the 
French Revolution and its restoration in 1807, the book before us, as 
its sub-title indicates, is devoted entirely to the activities of the Sisters 
in the United States. The first American foundations were made in 
1836 at Cahokia and Carondelet, near the city of St. Louis. Caronde- 
let became the Mother House of the Congregation in the United States. 
The community grew rapidly and soon became independent of the 
Mother House in France. With this independence began the estab- 
lishment of branch missions which gradually spread all over the coun- 
try. The extraordinary development of the institute and the increasing 
demand for sisters from all sections of the country, led in 1860 to the 
consideration of means best adapted to give stability and uniformity 
to the growing congregation. A plan drawn up by a general chapter 
held in that year for uniting all the communities under a general gov- 
ernment and the revision of the constitutions to meet the requirements 
of the new conditions were approved by Rome in 1877. The sisters 
subject to the Mother House in St. Louis number 2,441. They are 
located in 24 dioceses, with provincial houses and novitiates in the 
dioceses of St. Louis, St. Paul, Albany, Los Angeles and Savannah. 
They conduct 165 parochial grade schools, 34 high schools, 18 acade- 
mies, 1 conservatory of music and art, 3 colleges, 4 Indian industrial 
schools, 10 hospitals, 8 orphan asylums and 2 institutes for the deaf. 


The book is well written and manifests on every page a skillful use 
of all available sources. Though constituting as it does but a page in 
the larger history of the Church in this country, that page deserves a 
wide circulation. Books of this kind make us wonder what progress 
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the Church would have made in our country without the work and 
sacrifices of our good Sisters. H. i. S. 


The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy (1792-1919). 
With a Foreword, Notes and Index. By the Rev. Peter Guilday 
Ph.D. (National Catholic Welfare Council, Washington, D. C.) 


The National Pastorals of the American hierarchy are a ver 
table gold mine for the student, as they contain not only the records 
of Catholicity in the Republic, but also an analysis of the various 
problems and critical situations which have menaced the Church 
since the consecration of John Carroll as the first Bishop of Balti- 
more. These thirteen pastorals were issued at different intervals; 
once during the administration of the pioneer bishop; seven times 
under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of Baltimore; three times 
at the convocation of plenary councils. The pastoral letter of 1919 
completes the list. 

Dr. Guilday met many obstacles in the preparation of this vol- 
ume. No complete set existed, so he was obliged to search the 
archiepiscopal library at Baltimore, and to consult the files of The 
Catholic Miscellany of Charleston, and The Weekly Register of 
New York. With rare perseverance he never ceased his efforts 
until he had found the entire series. To make the volume uniform 
and to enable the reader to readily find the decrees on specific 
subjects, he has added sectional headings to the Pastorals and supplied 
a copious index. 

The value of this work to the student is incalculable. It opens 
to him the rich treasures of the past, and supplies him with exact 
information on the status of Catholicity at every period since the 
birth of the hierarchy in this country. Every lover of Catholic 
American history. owes a debt of gratitude to the learned and 
painstaking compiler. We trust that every rectory, every insti- 
tution, every library, and, if possible, every home, will have a copy 
of this epoch-making work on its book shelf or its library table. 

i. ee 3 


What Civilization Owes to Italy. By James J. Walsh, M.D., 
Ph.D., Sc.D. (The Stratford Co., Boston.) Price: $5.00. 


For many years Dr. James J. Walsh has been the ablest Catholic 
apologist of the United States. His books are household works 
and his lectures have been delivered in every city and hamlet. To 
correct the errors propagated since the religious rebellion of the 
sixteenth century has been his special forte, and with perseverance 
and thoroughness he has dug and delved into the records of the 
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past. The biased and deluded writer or speaker who cast asper- 
sions on the ancient Faith and the achievements of its children, 
have found him a doughty adversary, well fortified behind the 
impregnable bulwarks of truth and research. 

In his latest work he shows the vast debt of gratitude civiliza- 
tion owes to Italy. Rampant bigots occasionally picture Italy as 
pope-ridden and priest-infested, a blight which hung over the his- 
toric peninsula until the proclamation of United Italy half a cen- 
tury ago. Various religious sects have formed plans of campaign 
to rescue the benighted land from the gloom of irreligion and ig- 
norance, and millions of dollars have been solicited to aid in this 
great work. Dr. Walsh enumerates the splendid contribution made 
by this much-maligned land in ancient and modern times to reli- 
gion, sculpture, painting, architecture, music, poetry, surgery and 
inventions. Furthermore, he proves beyond cavil, that the popes 
and the Church were the most potent factors in achieving these 
triumphs which have added so much to the advancement of hu- 
manity. Like his other books, this treatise is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of facts, thoroughly authenticated, a treasure trove for all 
honest students who desire to know the sources of our present 
greatness in art, science, music. There are many beautiful illus- 
trations and a copious index. Most appropriately the work is dedi- 
cated to the former Apostolic delegate to the United States, 
Cardinal Bonzano. Every priest and layman, every lover of his- 
torical truth should read this splendid and scholarly volume, every 
library should have a copy on its shelves. T. P. P. 





Sodality Conferences. By Edward F. Garesche, S.J. (Benziger 
Bros., New York.) Price: $2.75. 


To the parish priest or the young assistant, entrusted with the 
care of a sodality, this work will prove a treasure and a guide. It 
tells how to organize a sodality, to hold its meetings and to elect 
its officers. These duties are usually easy. But Father Garesche 
looks to the future. When the novelty of membership has worn 
off, it is a problem to maintain the spirit of loyalty and union among 
its members. The author devotes much time to instructing the 
director in ways and means to keep the interest from flagging. 
Spiritual advancement is the raison d’étre of the sodality, so several 
chapters are devoted to the development of the religious spirit so 
necessary for the success of the organization. To maintain interest, 
social activities are outlined and a varied program of exercises 
devised. These and many other helpful suggestions are offered 
by the capable author. Every priest having the care of souls should 
have a copy of this manual on his desk. 
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Preaching Made Easy. By Thomas Flynn. (Benziger Bros., 
New York.) Price: $2.00. 


Father Flynn’s sermons, having been so popular with his fellow 
priests, he now discloses the secret of his success, and reveals his 
methods. While the great preacher like the true poet is “born 
and not made,” every priest may improve his natural talents by 
following in the footsteps and heeding the advice of his more 
eloquent brethren. The author treats of the general principles of 
plain preaching, easy practical forms and methods and the science 
and art of effective delivery. Every priest will find these sugges- 
tions helpful; the beginner in the ministry, to avoid mannerisms 
and false methods, the more mature priest, to correct various 
errors, acquired during the years of parochial service. 


Art Principles in Literature. By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) 


In his former volume, The Art of Interesting, the author en- 
deavored to apply the principles of art to writing and public speak- 
ing. The great success of this work has prompted him to carry 
the discussion to greater lengths and consider the Art Principles 
in Literature. The same high standard of criticism is followed, 
and the same beautiful diction and logical sequence are maintained. 
While the scope of the work is wide and the treatment necessarily 
brief, the author supplies abundant references for the ambitious 
student seeking more extensive information. It is well written 
and well arranged, and every reader, irrespective of religion, should 
read and ponder over its pages. 


Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity. By Louis Gougaud, O. S. B. 
(Benziger Bros., New York.) Price: $2.75. 


As in Judea of old the pertinent question was, “Can anything 
good come out of Nazareth?” so in our day biased and mediocre 
preachers and writers resent the assertion that anything praise- 
worthy has come out of Ireland. It is not racial but rather 
religious hate that inspires them, since Irish Protestants, disguised 
under the fallacious misnomer “Scotch-Irish” are given ample 
credit for their real or imaginary triumphs. The author of this 
sterling work has poured over the dusty tomes of the past and 
reproduced the story of the Gaelic pioneers who revived civiliza- 
tion, culture, education and religion after the devastating bar- 
barians had left the continent a veritable desert. The adventures 
of the saints and scholars who carried the light of faith and the 
torch of learning to Belgium, England, Scotland, France, Germany 
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and Northern Italy, is well although briefly told, and the scholastic 
triumphs of these wanderers at home and abroad are graphically 
and truthfully narrated. To the scholar and student the history of 
The Golden Age of Irish Literature needs no introduction. Without 
this stirring chapter the history of Europe would be enigmatical, 
The author has performed this labor of love well, and may it prove 
a light to dispel the mists which have at least partially obscured 
the many and noble achievements of these Gaelic pioneers in civili- 
zation, education and religion. ie a A 


A Lily of the Cloister; or, The Edifying Life of Sister Marie- 
Céline of the Presentation (Poor Clare). Written by a Poor Clare, 
Translated from the French by Mary Caroline Watt. With a 
Preface by Cardinal Bourne. (Benziger Bros., New York, 1923.) 


The Conventional Third Order of St. Dominic and its Develop- 
ment in England. By a Dominican of Stone. With preface by Bede 
Jarrett, O.P., and introductory note by John Baptist Reeves, O.P. 
(Benziger Bros., New York, 1923.) 


Mystic Voices. Being Experiences of the Rev. Phillip Pater, 
Squire and Priest, 1834-1913. By Roger Pater. (Kenedy & Sons, 
New York, 1923.) 


Go To Joseph. Our Unfailing Mediator. Considerations on the 
life and virtues of St. Joseph, with examples for each day of the 
month. By A. M. Lepicier, O.S.M. (Benziger Bros., New York, 
1924.) 

The first of these books tells in English the story of the brief but 
beautiful life of the Poor Clare, Sister Marie-Céline of the Presenta- 
tion. Like Blessed Imelda and that wonderful little Carmelite, Teresa 
of the Child of Jesus, and many others that could be mentioned, 
her life is a charming illustration of the essential simplicity of holi- 
ness, attained by close union with God in the faithful performance of 
ordinary duties, no matter how humble they may be, that constitute 
for each one of us the divinely appointed path that we must individu- 
ally tread to attain the purpose of our sojourn on earth. Sister Marie- 
Céline was born in 1878 in the French village of Nojals, and from 
early childhood seemed to be listening for that Voice which is un- 
noticed by the world. At the age of eighteen she entered the monas- 
tery of the Poor Clares in Bordeaux, but before the completion of her 
novitiate of one year she was called home in 1897 by Him for whom 
she was athirst with love. The book makes an excellent addition to 
school, convent and parochial libraries. 
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The Conventual Third Order of St. Dominic is an account of that 
branch of the Dominican Family from within. The Order of St. 
Dominic is first of all an Order of contemplatives, and second only 
an Order of preachers. In its preaching is the outcome of contempla- 
tion. The first Dominicans were not those whom St. Dominic first 
trained to preach, but those whom he first set thinking about God. 
Before he sent his brethren to preach, he had made contemplatives of 
the preachers. The division of the Order into three departments goes 
back to its beginning. It need hardly be said that among the followers 
of the saint a distinction was made between those who were free 
to leave all things and devote themselves to contemplation as com- 
pletely as he did himself, and those who were not so free, but were 
hindered by ties that they could not lawfully break. While in the 
former a division had to be made between the men and the women, 
in the latter are visible the traces of the Third Order. Members of 
this Third Order are bound to advance towards contemplation as far 
as these ties or embarrassments will allow.. As a matter of fact, their 
formal incorporation in the Dominican Family shows that these 
hindrances so far from debarring them from contemplation, are and 
must be made a positive means towards it. There must be a constant 
effort in the Third Order towards such means as are employed in the 
Second and First Orders. This effort has manifested itself in the 
tendency of Tertiaries to gather themselves into groups, and thus bring 
within reach those means to contemplation which are used in the First 
and Second Orders. This was the beginning of the Conventual Third 
Order. Its history, its consecration to lofty ideals during seven hun- 
dred years, and the realization of these ideals in the life of so many 
of its members, are interestingly told in this book. To the Conventual 
Tertiaries of St. Dominic we recommend it as one in which they will 
find light and guidance, and a bringing home of the fact that their 
ideal must be none other that of their Founder. 

In Mystic Voices we have a collection of fourteen short but highly 
interesting stories, based on definite supernatural experiences in the 
life of Father Pater, who lived something of the life of a recluse on 
his vast estate and was a decided mystic. The stories deal with vari- 
ous religious subjects and are written by one who undoubtedly pos- 
sesses a talent for narrative. Some of the phenomena recorded are 
not uncommon, being experiences that we find in the life of most 
people. Others deal with more clearly defined spiritual states and 
reveal phenomena that bear all the marks of the extraordinary. The 
book is a good one and ought to have a wide circle of readers, especi- 
ally as it contains just such stories that most people enjoy. 

Devotion to St. Joseph has undergone a remarkable development of 
late years. Not only individual Christians have recourse to the holy 
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Patriarch, but whole nations have chosen him as their protector. The 
Popes also have left nothing undone to further this devotion. Piys Ix 
proclaimed him “Patron of the Universal Church,” Leo XIII Proposed 
him as a model of virtue and sanctity, and Pius X, besides approving 
his litany, raised the feast of the Patronage to first class rank. The 
reason for this desire on the part of the Popes to increase devotion 
to the first Christian head of a family, is to be found in the fact that 
in his example and patronage lies the remedy for many of the ills that 
afflict society to-day. He was a most faithful spouse. His home was 
a sanctuary of peace and harmony. Though the foster-father of the 
Son of God made Man, he lived in poverty, yet he remained content 
in poverty. Whatever were his hardships and troubles, he always 
was a cheerful father who was never so happy as when he was at home. 
To bring his example home to the faithful in powerful and concrete 
form, Father Lepicier has given us in his wonderful book a series of 
considerations on the life and virtues of St. Joseph, with examples for 
each day of the month. He takes up every important step in the life 
of the Patriarch and focuses the attention of the reader upon it. The 
book is divided according to the days of the month, giving for each 
day a meditation, example and prayer. It is admirably adapted for 
public and private devotions, and for pastors it is a mine that furnishes 
rich and plentiful material for sermons and instructions. _H. J. S. 


The Life of Mére St. Joseph. By a Member of the same Insti- 
tute. (Longmans, Green, New York, 1923.) 


This is a highly interesting book and English readers will be grateful 
to the authoress for making accessible to them the life of a truly great 
soul, Mére St. Joseph, co-Foundress and second Superior General of 
the Institute of Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. The work is not 
a verbatim translation of the original which appeared in 1920, but a 
presentation of its subject-matter in a form more suitable to the men- 
tality of the English reader. Outside of her own institute, and to a 
great extent even within it, but little was known of the early life, 
struggles and trials of the subject of this biography. 

Marie-Louise-Francoise Blin de Bourdon, the future Mére St. 
Joseph, was born March 8, 1756, at Gézaincourt, in the home of her 
maternal grandparents, and was the daughter of one of the noblest 
and most ancient families of Picardy, whose honor and integrity had 
already in the Middle Ages given rise to the local proverb, “Bon comme 
un Blin.” On the completion of her education in various convent 
schools, Frances returned home. In social gatherings she was always 
a welcome guest, and in a century and a society that demanded the 
highest products of culture from its members, her highly finished 
qualities shone with a special radiance. The prestige of her family 
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and her own accomplishments opened to her the drawing-rooms of 
Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette, whose popularity was then at its 
height. Yet, with the world at her feet, there was no danger of 
Frances becoming worldly. She had already given her heart to Christ, 
and looked forward to the day when she should become a daughter 
of St. Teresa in the great Order of Carmel. Twenty years passed 
before she bade adieu to the world. Many of these were years of 
sorrow, for the dark clouds of the French Revolution had broken and 
laid waste her beloved country. Frances witnessed the death of her 
relatives and friends on the scaffold; she faced a hostile mob at the 
doors of the chateau; with her father and brother she was cast into 
prison where she lingered for many months and read her own name 
on the list of those whose heads were to fall. The downfall of the 
Robespierre ministry in 1794 saved her life and restored her to liberty. 
All this might have appeared to the mind of Frances as a halt on 
the way to Carmel, the goal of all her aspirations, but her dream was 
not to materialize. A chance meeting with Julie Billiart turned her 
thoughts in another direction; the pious young aristocrat of Gézain- 
court joined hands with the peasant saint of Cuvilly, and together 
they laid the foundations of the Institute of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
of Namur, which has contributed such valuable services to the cause 
of Catholic education not only in France but in our own country as 
well, indeed, it may be said its influence has been world-wide. Its 
beginnings were made in times that were dark and treacherous, for 
religion had suffered much during the revolution and the growth of 
the institute was hindered, at times stifled, till the Concordat gave to 
the Church some measure of peace. There were obstacles, trials and 
at times struggles for life, but the heroic virtues of these two women 
were never proved better, never stood out more conspicuously than in 
these storms. Mére St. Joseph was one of the most remarkable women 
of modern times and the record of her life as it is unfolded to us in 
this book will prove a source of inspiration to all who strive after 
higher and holier effort in the service of God and man. _ Hi. J. S.. 


An Essay on the Economic Effects of the Reformation. By 
George O’Brien. (Benziger Bros., New York.) Price: $3.00. 


Social Catholicism in England. By Dr. Karl Waninger. (Herder, 
St. Louis.) Price: 75 cents. 


That the pseudo-Reformation of the sixteenth century brought 
material and economic prosperity to mankind, has been one of the 
fallacies of history for four centuries. Thinking men, inspired by a 
desire for truth and not swayed by religious bias, have begun to real- 
ize that this revolution has been a source of evil, rather than of good 
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in the economy of life. Professor O’Brien, a deep student and a con- 
stant searcher for facts, has proven in his interesting and scholarly 
treatise that the principles promulgated by the leaders of this revolt, 
have brought about most of the ills which afflict the world to-day and 
that the only remedy against these evils is a return to the teachings 
of Christ as taught by the Catholic Church. 

Dr. Waninger has confined his survey to the conditions now existing 
in England. Beginning with the defection of Henry VIII, he traces 
the withering influence of Anglicanism to the present time. He reviews 
the Oxford Movement and its effects on the Established Church and 
also treats of the Catholic revival and its subsequent developments, 
The final chapter considers the present program of Catholic Social 
Reform. Lest Dr. Waninger might be accused of post-bellum ani- 
mosity, it may be stated that the work was issued before 1914, and 
was translated by Father Charles Plater, S.J., in that year. A perusal 
of these two books, will enable the fair-minded reader to understand 
and realize the fallacy of Protestant claims in regard to economic 
advance, since the sixteenth century. 7. 2.S& 





Christ or Mars? By WillIrwin. D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
Price: $1.50. 


Mr. Irwin has written an interesting and instructive book on the 
Great War and its aftermath. His strictures on its horrors are just, 
and his estimate of the wave of hatred which swept over every bel- 
ligerent nation, is correct. His rigid condemnation of the attempts 
to instil the same hatred in the hearts of the young is praiseworthy. 
In dealing with religion he is out of his element and not so successful. 
His thesis, “the church which purports to interpret to our world, His 
(Christ’s) intentions, is hiding along with publicans and _ sinners, 
princes and potentates,” is true, only in so far as it relates to the sects 
which practise the principles and teachings of Luther, Calvin and 
Knox. Had he given a casual study to the attitude of the Catholic 
Church during the years of carnage, his conclusions would have been 
more logical. A cursory examination of the religious history of the 
world would enlighten him and prove to him that the Church of 
Christ has ever followed the mandates of the Master, and endeavored 
to engrave on the hearts of her followers the keynote of the Christian 
religion; “Peace on earth to men of good will.’ Humanity’s pro- 
pensity for war, has been prevalent since the infancy of the race, and 
religion has always striven to minimize or restrain this passion. Per- 
haps the author has never heard of “The Truce of God,” or the 
struggles of the Catholic Church through the centuries against cruelty 
and oppression, or the labors of Pope Benedict XV to restore peace! 
The Catholic Church is not “trying to hide in squirrel holes from 
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God.” She is ever in the van, striving for peace among the children 
of God and the brethren for whom Christ died. Looseness of morals, 
disregard for religion may lead Catholics to follow false leaders. The 
Church never compromises, never abandons the teachings of her 
Founder. Had Mr. Irwin studied her history, and her teachings, he 
would have qualified his sweeping conclusions and have escaped various 
blunders. As a theologian he is supremely mediocre. T. PF. 


Letters on Marriage. With an introduction by Henry S. Spald- 
ing, S.J. (Benziger Bros., New York, 1924.) Price: $1.25. 


The Catholic Church jealously safeguards the sanctity of the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony. To impress this necessity on her children, she 
constantly advises and instructs them in regard to love, courtship, 
their duties as husbands and wives, fathers and mothers. These 
treatises are invariably written by theologians or directors of souls. 

The present work is a unique exception as the contributors are one 
hundred thirty young Catholic men and women who published these 
letters in The Queen’s Work, in the department of Letters on Mar- 
riage, published during the three years following March, 1920. That 
the writers were earnest may be judged from the solid and staid charac- 
ter of the communications. Various remedies are suggested to curb 
the mixed marriage evil, notably, a more friendly social relation be- 
tween Catholic youths and maidens. Catholic priests may find many 
useful hints on arranging parochial social affairs and parents certainly 
will derive much benefit from reading these earnest epistles. 

ye Le A 


Note.—The price of Excellence in English by Frank H. Callan, A.B. 
(Devin-Adair, New York), which was reviewed in the August Homr- 
LETIC AND PastorAL Review, should have been given as $4.50 net 


—$4.65 postpaid. 


Mizrellanea 


The Heavenly Road, by Rosalie Marie Levy, is the story of the con- 
version of a Jewish maiden to the Catholic faith. The writer appeals 
to the upright souls who are longing for the truth and in its pages 
proves “that God’s promise of a Redeemer has been fulfilled and that 
His church is in the world to-day.” This is the fourth edition of this 
interesting work. The Gaelic Commonwealth, by William Ferris, 
S.T.L., (Talbot Press, Dublin), sketches a program both political and 
economic for the Irish Progressive Party. Father Ferris is a parish 
priest in Kerry, Ireland, and a chaplain of the Free State army. A 
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Little Soldier of Christ, by Gabriel Francis Powers (Ave Maria Press), 
is a touching story of the death of a little boy seven years old, whose 
piety and precocity were remarkable and edifying. The Statutes of the 
Diocese of Crookston were promulgated at the Diocesan Synod in 
Sept., 1921, presided over by the Rt. Rev. Timothy Corbett, D.D,, 
Bishop of Crookston, Australia. A Prayer Book for Sunday Schools, 
by John L. Belford, D.D., (Kenedy, New York), is a valuable book 
containing prayers for morning and evening, for the Mass, for con- 
fession and Holy Communion and for various occasions. The words 
of seventy-five standard hymns complete the brochure. A Catechism 
of Christian Doctrine, by Father Michael J. Duffy, New York, of 
which a second edition has just been issued, has been most favorably 
received and has been introduced into many parishes. 


Play Fair (Catholic Educational Press), Birth Control (National 
Catholic Welfare Council), are from the pen of John W. Cooper, 
Ph.D. The first is a plea for the “square deal,” especially for Catholics 
and immigrants; the second is a critical examination of this new fad, 
and an exposition of Catholic teaching on the subject. The Piper of 
Hamelin, by Flavian Larbes, (Pustet, paper, 60c), is a three-act 
comedy founded on the old tradition of the Pied Piper, immortalized 
by Robert Browning in his poem. Talks to Boys, by Joseph P. Con- 
roy, S.J., (Benziger Bros., paper 25 cents), is a series of interesting 
instructions for boys, dealing with spiritual and moral obligations, 
written in the author’s best style. 


The Problem of Armaments, by Arthur Guy Enock, M. Inst. Mech. 
E., (Macmillan Co.), is an estimate of the millions expended for 
armament by the different nations during the World War, and an 
attempt to solve the problem of future wars by appealing to the 
general reader to labor for the removal of the menace of armaments. 
The Dynamic Ministry, by Oscar L. Joseph, is a study of the duty of 
Protestant ministers to revive interest in their religion. Living To- 
gether, by Francis J. McConnell, is a series of addresses delivered by 
this Methodist Bishop before the New Era Foundation, looking to a 
reconciliation of different social classes. The Story Sermons for 
Juniors, by Alfred J. Sadler, were delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Jersey City, N. J. In Rubble and Roseleaves, by F. W. Bore- 
ham, are treated many subjects, some commonplace, some more ex- 
alted. The author’s humor is kindly, his remarks philosophical, from 
the popular viewpoint. He is guided by the principles of his religion, 
but he is never unfair nor intentionally biased. His arm-chair solilo- 
quies will supply soothing reading for the tired mind. (Price: $1.75). 
These last four works are published by the Abingdon Press, New York. 
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Up and Down Lourdes, by Edith Cowell, is one of the most reliable 
of the many books concerning that famous shrine. The descriptions 
are accurate, with no trace of exaggeration. Yet the story is com- 
plete in every detail, furnishing useful knowledge for the reader. Idle 
stories and unsupported traditions are rigidly excluded and facts, 
alone, are admitted. It is a splendid addition to the literature of 
Lourdes. In A Kmight in Palestine, by Armel O’Connor, the author 
tells his experiences as a stretcher-bearer during the World War. 
He was assigned to Palestine, and in this little booklet he describes 
many places, celebrated in the Old and New Testaments. A visit to 
these historic spots recalled to his mind many incidents in the life of 
Christ, and many of His doctrines. From a contemplation of these 
he draws lessons of piety. Father Edmund Lester, S.J., has fur- 
nished a most eloquent foreword. (These works are published by 
Benziger Bros.) 


In Everybody's Prayer Book, (Blase Benziger, New York), the 
author, Rev. Cornelius Joseph Holland, S.T.L., has compiled a volume 
suitable for every age. The prayers are excellent and the paper, print 
and binding unsurpassed. Some of the prayers have been composed 
especially for this work, others, adapted from approved sources, The 
price is moderate; cloth, sixty cents; imitation leather, eighty-five 


cents; real leather, one dollar and twenty-five cents. The new prayer 
book is a welcome addition and should find many purchasers The 
Office of the Blessed Sacrament, (Benziger Bros., $1.00), aims at in- 
creasing devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, which is the keystone of 
the Catholic faith. Without the Real Presence, our churches would 
be only meeting houses, lacking the devotional spirit which makes 
them the House of God. This work contains the Office and the Mass 
and also the magnificent hymn of St. Thomas Aquinas. It needs no 
lengthy approval. Every Catholic should have a copy. 


In publishing this masterful volume, The Charities of St. Vincent 
de Paul, (Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago), the author, Rev. Cyprian 
Emanuel, O.F.M., wishes not only to furnish a correct study of St. 
Vincent’s charity, but also to acquaint us with his personal ideas, 
principles and methods. To understand these better, he has given 
us a well-drawn picture of the conditions in France during the first 
half of the seventeenth century. The labors of the Priests of the 
Mission, the Sisters of Charity and the lay conferences are explained 
and commended. Catholics of the United States will welcome this 
work and derive much benefit from its perusal. During the last few 
years, social reforms and social relief form part of their religious 
program, and this timely book will furnish them with stimulus for 
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increasing their efforts, and exact information to guide them in dealing 
with problems of charity. 





Among the latest pamphlets are: 


Short Instructions on the Mass for Children, (The International 
Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn). A short but complete explana- 
tion of the Mass. Blessed Robert Bellarmine, S.J., by James Broder- 
ick, S.J. A sketch of the famous preacher, teacher and theologian, 
(Catholic Truth Society, London.) Blessed Robert Bellarmine. An- 
other sketch of this great Jesuit, by Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. What 
Is Wrong? Or the World’s Plight, by John Losabe. A plea for a re- 
turn to Christian principles as the panacea for the present evils in the 
world. .(The Encyclopedia Press.) The Divinity of Christ, by James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P. A logical and well-written dissertation on the Divin- 
ity of Christ, proved from the Scriptures. A Novena for Vocations, 
by J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P. A series of talks on the necessity of voca- 
tions for the Church. To the Unknown God, by H. E. Calnan, D.D. 
An urgent plea for the world to turn to God, the Creator of all 
things. The Supreme Court and the Minimum Wage, by John A. 
Ryan, D.D. A plea for justice for the workingman, in the well- 
known, able style of Dr. Ryan. (The Paulist Press.) 
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